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A Mixture of Frailties 


ROBERTSON DAVIES 


Try this excerpt: “Lantern was printed by a very good firm, 
Raikes Brothers, because a nephew of the senior Mr. Raikes 
was interested in it, and sometimes had his satirical verse 
printed in it. Raikes Brothers also looked after the mailing 
of copies to subscribers, because nobody else connected 
with the magazine had a complete list of those fortunate 
creatures though there was a shoe box somewhere with index 
cards in it, upon which Miss Kinwellmarshe had written 

the names and addresses of some of them. Lantern was 
without a business manager, although it had an impressive 
list of editors, and contributors. It also lacked any facilities 
for dealing with possible advertisers, though two or three 
extremely persistent publishers and musical firms had sought 
out some responsible person at Raikes Brothers, and 
positively insisted on buying advertising space.’ One of many 


delights in a wholly delightful novel. $3.95 
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Editorial 


With this issue The Tamarack Review begins its third year of 
publication. We are experimenting with a new cover design, and we 
hope that our readers will like it. (Incidentally, in September The 
Tamarack Review tied with Canadian Art for the award for the best 
magazine design in a nation-wide exhibition called Typography ’58.) 
We hope soon to be able to announce the publication of one or more 
special issues of the magazine, and we're trying to arrange for more 
interviews with Canadian writers and other artists along the lines 
of the conversations with Mordecai Richler and Morley Callaghan. 

But at the beginning of our third year we might as well confess 
that we think the most astonishing news we have to offer our readers 
is that we're still alive. We aren't really being defeatist when we 
make this admission. We knew that the odds were against us when 
we first announced the formation of The Tamarack Review two and 
a half years ago, but we decided to give it a try anyway. We thought 
that Canada needed a general literary quarterly of national interest, 
and we knew that this country wouldn’t have such a magazine unless 
someone was prepared to take some risks. We are aware that there is 
still a great deal of room for experiment and improvement in The 
Tamarack Review, but at least we exist. 

In the July issue of The Canadian Forum the poet and editor 
Louis Dudek, an old hand at literary endeavours in this country, 
wrote of The Tamarack Review that ‘it is probably too expensive to 
be practicable in the long run’. Mr Dudek’s remark is perfectly true 
and if we may say so, perfectly irrelevant. There are no literary 
quarterlies in the English-speaking world that are practicable in the 
long run. Magazines like The Paris Review, The Kenyon Review, 
and The Partisan Review are kept alive by universities or grants 
from foundations or private subsidies. Even monthlies like The 
London Magazine and Encounter, with subscribers all over the 
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EDITORIAL 


world, exist because of a subsidy or continue publishing on the brink 
of the same economic abyss we peer into at every editorial meeting, 

There are a few tiny literary magazines, mostly publishing poetry 
only, that are nearly practicable because the subsidy they require is 
so small. Few of these magazines pay their writers, although they 
usually pay a printer and at the very least they pay the post office, 
We think that as long as printers and the post office are paid the 
writers ought to be too, and one reason The Tamarack Review is not 
too practicable is that we have paid our contributors from the 
beginning. 

Then how do we continue to exist? We were able to begin publica- 
tion because seventy individuals and organizations gave us a founder’ 
subscription of twenty-five dollars. They received nothing in return 
except whatever pleasure they felt in watching the magazine come 
into existence. We survived last year because the editors and a few 
close friends put in enough money to keep our deficit within sight. 
We hope to live through a third year, and some more years after that, | 
through one or other of the devices that have kept so many literary 
magazines alive in our time. 

One device is to ask readers to help us in a number of small ways. | 
(If any reader wants to do more than that, we'll be happy to tell him ' 
how he can be of even greater assistance.) Our readers can help by 
sending us a cheque for a renewal as soon as possible after their 
subscription expires, thus saving us additional postage, additional 
(voluntary, labour, and giving us more time and energy for editorial | 
improvements and fund-raising plans. Any reader who knows a | 
bookstore or news-stand that might display the magazine but doesn't 
can help us by suggesting an order to the manager. (Our terms are 
liberal.) Any reader who discovers that his public library doesn't 
subscribe might suggest to the librarian that a subscription would 
be a good idea. (Library subscriptions are of real value to all small | 
magazines.) And any reader who wants to send a Christmas gift toa 
friend with literary interests only needs to fill out the special form he 
will find in this issue. Small things, perhaps, but as crucial to our 
survival just now as any (apparently mythical) literary angel. 
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HUGH HOOD 


The Isolation Booth 


This was a nice little guy—no, I’m not being funny—he was a sweet 
kid when he first made the program. He played the banjo and sang 
all those songs from the twenties and thirties. He could do a lot of 
cute tricks and looked very engaging so we decided to use him. You 
can see that we had to be careful. 

Our ratings had been skidding. We subscribed to Neilsen and 
Trendex. Neilsen had us slumping and we were barely holding our 
own with Trendex. The thing was, we had too many imitators. We 
were first with the idea, but the other shows were cutting into us 
badly. So we'd been using a lot of gimmicks, grannies who bet two 
bucks daily at Jamaica, cops who read Schopenhauer—we couldn't 
use authentic experts because there was no switch value. An expert 
ought to be able to handle his own specialty, after all. We tried to 
find entertaining personalities who just happened to know funny 
things. The audience could feel that they were real folks except for 
the special hobby. I was up to my derriere in just plain folks. 

We hadn't been sold on using a child—or at least we'd have used 
one any time we could get hold of a good one. There were vast hordes 
of teeny moppets trying to crash the program, or their mothers were 
trying, or somebody was—the Big Guy in the Sky, I don’t know. But 
the first prodigies who were interviewed were little pricks—one and 
all—snotnoses, and their mothers were worse. They were all being 
driven and driven—the kids, 1 mean—which meant that the first upset 
would crucify them. On a show like ours, with thirty million eyeballs 
fixed on you, you don’t do the Como bit unless you happen to be 
Perry. | don’t come out and rub my cheek and I've had thirty years 
in the business. Sometimes when a contestant is fishing around for 








HUGH HOOD 


a money answer you can sense what's shrivelling his gut. It isn’t the 
most comfortable sensation. 
They're bumpkins, mind you. They’re clods trying to grab an easy 





buck, and when they find out how tough that easy buck is, just for | 


getting up there on Tv, they start to bleed. On the whole I don't 
much like our contestants. One or two, yes. They acted like pro- 
fessionals and they knew we had a show to do. But mainly they’re a 
bunch of grasping suckers. They’re sweet; they're real folks. 

I was telling you about Willis. Willis Weston Fuller and his banjo, 
Henry came over to me one afternoon during rehearsal with a huge 
grin pasted on his face. 

‘Looks pretty tight, Mr Leland,’ he said, using the Percy Kilbride 
voice; he does it at parties. 

‘It’s tight enough,’ I told him, ‘as long as Granny Gates doesn’t wet 
her pants when she announces her decision.’ 

‘You don’t think she will?’ 

‘Relax, Henry,’ I said. ‘I'll keep her calm.’ 

‘Marshall,’ he said, ‘you're the best mc in the trade.’ 

‘l know it.’ 


‘And I’ve got a present for you just to show how much I like 


your work.’ 

‘Henry,’ I said, ‘if you don’t mind, I better finish the rehearsal.’ 

‘You can take a few minutes; you're a big star. Let them set the 
lights. Listen, I’ve found a kid we can use. You'll love him.’ 

‘T love all our guests. You know that.’ 

‘Absolutely. But you'll really love him.’ 

‘How old is he?’ I'd told Henry definitely I wouldn’t even look at 
anybody under the age of puberty. Adolescents I can just swallow, 
but I call a halt at full-fledged moppets. 

‘Fourteen, I believe.’ 

‘What's his line?’ 

‘Popular songs of the twenties and thirties.’ 

‘What does a kid that age know about the twenties and thirties? 

‘This one knows everything. You’d be surprised.’ 

‘You figure he'll go for dough?’ 

‘I honestly do.’ 


‘I'll see him at the office in the morning.’ 


‘You're a good boy, Marshall.’ He got out of the way and the | 
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THE ISOLATION BOOTH 


rehearsal went on. You know Henry—a good idea man, not too 
practical, they never are. Still, he seemed to be right about Willis. I 
talked to the boy and his mother the next day, and while she was 
the usual Medusa, he was a damned good-looking youngster. Nice 
speaking voice. Spoke up clearly to everything I asked him. He didn’t 
seem to be afraid of me, which is a bit unusual. After all, I was 
getting to be quite the little celebrity. 1 took the office's word that he 
knew his subject. He played his banjo and sang for me and frankly 
wasn’t bad at all. A small voice, mind you, but enough to pick up. 
He looked so good and we'd wanted a kid with appeal for so long 
that we jumped him right onto the big show. His first time out we 
were running pretty late but we squeezed in ninety seconds to fool 
around and show him off. 

‘Willis, I said laughingly, ‘your category is tunes of the twenties 
and thirties. How did you pick them up? You weren’t around then, 
were you?’ Small chuckle from audience. 

‘That’s where the good banjo tunes come from, Mr Leland. I 
picked them up learning the banjo.’ 

‘Could you give us a quick chorus before we get on to your 
question? I know everyone would like to hear you.’ And you know 
what? He did it. We hadn’t rehearsed it because we were tight, but 
he took off on his banjo like he’d been on tv all his life. He did a 
chorus of ‘I’m Just Wild About Harry’ and the audience loved it. 
Then we did the easy questions and he went through them like a 
house afire, right up to the first plateau without taking a breath. 
Eleanor interrupted us then, but it didn’t matter because he couldn’t 
have gone any further that week anyway. 

‘All right, Willis,’ I told him. ‘You go home and think about it 
and next week come back and tell us what you want to do. Your 
category, will be limited to Broadway hits by Cole Porter.’ Then I 
had to segue fast into the close commercial. It was a good entertain- 
ing half-hour and we got very good Trendex on it. We'd needed a 
rating, let me tell you. We began to get mail encouraging him and 
telling us not to make the questions too hard. 

It was nearly the same on his next appearance. Besides Willis we 
had two other people coming along who had big appeal and we looked 
set for good ratings well into the next month. We moved Willis 
into the lead-off slot. We always put the big jackpot in the second 
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fifteen minutes so the show had a story-line. Somebody coming fast 
to open. Then your big money-man. Then a new face to close. So 
we had him leading off and we began to rehearse him in the booth, 
which is where I always keep my eyes peeled. You could see he 
didn’t like it inside. It made him very nervous and I'll swear he 


hadn’t been nervous at all originally. 1 remember something he asked 
me. 


‘Can’t I take the banjo in with me?’ 

‘No,’ I said. “‘There’s no room and you won't need it.’ 

‘It’s lonely,’ he said. 

Well, you know how it is; they all feel that way at first, but it 
usually wears off. I told him so, but he didn’t seem very reassured. 
However, in he went. 

He didn’t quite click the second time out. I don’t think the 
audience felt it, but he didn’t have the spontaneity. His answers to 
my friendly questions weren’t coming back with any snap, the way 
they had in rehearsal. We tried to work the intimate friendly bit, but 
he was too stiff to establish it. He was letting his eyes wander all 
around the theatre, which is bad. I’d warned him about that. Once or 
twice I had to drive my line at him to get him to answer and this 
made me a little uncomfortable. Still and all I got him into the booth. 
He could work the control buttons and knew where to direct his 
voice, but he had a bad case of the fidgets. The whole situation 
seemed a bit out of line; and then of course his question was a 
whole lot tougher. 

He answered it okay—six obscure ballads from primeval Porter 
shows, not the kind of thing you’d be likely to do on the banjo. I got 
him out of there quick and we did the song. The whole sequence 
had gone too fast. We might have wasted a minute, but could he 
stand an ad-lib? Who knows? And naturally he flubbed the second 
chorus. I nodded towards the TelePrompter and he just stood there. 

I carried it off—old Marshall, veteran of stage and screen. ‘Lose a 
line somewhere, Willis?’ 

‘Gosh, Mr Leland,’ he stuttered, ‘I just can’t recall—’ 

‘Never mind,’ I told him. “That isn’t part of your question.’ I got 
him off pretty well. All the same, we weren't relaxing together, which 
made me wish he’d take his winnings and quit. No such luck though. 
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THE ISOLATION BOOTH 
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Next day he and his mother came down to the office and insisted on 
sitting in on the production meeting, which of course nobody had 
ever done before, although I guess they had a right to be there. 
While Mrs Fuller was making a host of valuable suggestions, the 
boy sat there watching her and looking more and more uncomfort- 
able. I noticed that he was carrying a book called Principles of 
Television Production which she'd given him as a prop. He didn’t 
make any special use of it. 

It was clear that he was staying with us and though we never, 
but never, interfered with the contestants, I felt disturbed about the 
decision. We never even talked to them outside rehearsals, you know. 
Somebody might claim the whole deal was faked. I was surprised 
when Willis began to get very chummy with me during the last 
rehearsal before that week’s show. After we'd done our lines together 
he grabbed my arm. 

‘Marshall,’ he said, very self-assured, ‘you're a great help to me.’ 
I had to stop and look at him. 

‘What did you say?” 

‘I said you're a great help.’ 

‘No, no. Before that.’ 

He looked puzzled. ‘Do you mean “Marshall”? 

‘That's what I mean,’ I said. ‘Now listen, Willis, I’m thirty years 
older than you. I’m not one of your buddy-boys at school. And while 
we're working together we'll just keep things on a “Mister Leland” 
basis, eh?’ 

‘I was just trying to be friendly.’ 

‘There’s a difference between being friendly and being too big 
for your pants. I mean that.’ At that he wilted and didn’t say anything 
more. Afterwards I felt lousy I’d taken him up so short, but it had 
been a lousy week and you have to draw the line somewhere. 

On the show we did the usual dialogue which he went through 
pretty well until I asked him if he was going for the next money. 
Then there was this horrible minute of dead air; he didn’t say a word 
and an odd expression came over his face. | glanced at the monitor 
and caught sight of Mrs Fuller on the screen. She was sitting in the 
audience hunched way forward in her seat with the same strange 
look on her face. She gave me a queer sensation like she was looking 
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over my shoulder. I pulled myself together and put the question to 
him again, louder. All at once he came out of it and said that yes, he 
was going ahead. 

We got him into the booth and you could see that he was shaking 
like a leaf; you could even see perspiration. The camera crew, the 
dopes, pulled in close at exactly the wrong time. They timed it so 
that everybody in the country saw how he was reacting. As soon as 
the director got a peek at the monitor he cut to me and didn’t shoot 
Willis again until he absolutely had to. By this time the harm had 
been done. 

Oh sure! Sure he answered the question, but not until I repeated 
parts of it several times; it almost looked like he was stalling for a 
hint. I don’t know how much the office tells them, but I was damned 
careful ever since I gave a contestant an answer without thinking. I 
nearly lost my job right there, so I took plenty of care not to give 
Willis or anybody else any free tip-off. No hints from me. 

Actually he knew the answer. I never had any complaint about his 
knowing the answers; as far as that goes he was a very good con- 
testant. He finally came through on this one and eased out of the 
booth in pretty rocky shape. A stage-hand came over, nearly on 
camera, to hand him his banjo and he just stared at the guy stupidly. 
Then he looked at the banjo as if he didn’t know what it was for. 
He'd been pencilled in tentatively to sing, but it was no time for 
merry song. I improvised some small talk. 

‘You're getting close, Willis. Nearly over now. One more week. 
I'll bet that makes you feel good.’ I had to speak sharply to wake 
him up. 

‘Oh,’ he mumbled, ‘oh, I don’t know.’ 

‘Willis,’ I said. ‘Could you speak a bit louder? We're not picking 
you up.’ 

He was in shock. He looked at me vaguely and said: ‘Huh?’ 

‘Could you speak a bit louder? The audience can’t hear.’ 

‘The audience,’ he muttered. “They don’t know what it’s like.’ 
Luckily nobody could hear this last gem; he swallowed it. I grabbed 
his arm then and steered him up the runway good and fast. I had to 
walk off camera leaving us with an empty set, and of course Henry 
had plenty to say about that. We finished that little outing with a 
new face who looked like he could handle himself, a fortyish pro- 
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THE ISOLATION BOOTH 


fessor of economics whose subject was ‘All the Fish in the Sea’. A 
very hard customer, frankly trying to make money out of us. You 
could see that he wasn’t going to lose control of himself at the sight 
of the big bundle. He made me feel at ease and that’s a real switch. 
I was glad when things were over. 

That last week we got tons of mail from viewers all over the 
country telling us we were making a nervous wreck out of a little 
child for sordid commercial purposes. We were inhuman monsters. 
The Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Kiddies ought to be urged 
to fight the case, and so on. Henry complained about this bitterly. 

‘I can’t understand it,’ he kept saying. ‘We give the kid more 
money than he'll earn in the next fifty years and the public hates us.’ 
He was very disturbed, shocked, and disappointed. 

‘They're just working off repressions,’ I reassured him. “They can’t 
hurt us. We've got a signed release from his mother, haven’t we?’ 

‘Yes, but would it hold up in court?’ 

‘Cut it out, Henry. Nothing’s coming into court. We haven’t done 
anything to him.’ 

‘I hope you're right,’ he said. ‘I can’t understand the little jerk at 
all. He looked so good at his interviews.’ He wandered off somewhere 
to worry. 

We kept soft-pedalling it with Willis even when he tried to tell 
the director how he wanted the cameras handled, this close-up here, 
that medium shot there. It began to get pretty nauseating, but there 
was only one more week and he was a hundred and fifteen pounds 
of Trendex; he was our rating. So we got down to showtime without 
actual violence. I opened with our economics professor, all about 
cephalopods; it was rich, human and warm. I calmed down a bit and 
we went into the centre commercial dead on time. Then we got to 
Willis and you know what happened. 

On he came, looking just as appealing as he had in the beginning. 
We chatted, quite friendly, and then I asked him if he was going 
to go for it. All I could do was wait; I had detailed instructions. 

‘I guess so,’ he said, very low. 

I had to get him to repeat it: ‘Are you going to continue?’ 

‘I better . . ” As the stagehands pushed the booth into position he 
caught sight of it. Eleanor came over to put him in and he jerked 
his arm away from her. She’s a nice girl. 
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‘No,’ he said. ‘No. I’m not going in there. No.’ His voice began 
to rise. 

‘Willis!’ I said, trying to get a word in, but it was useless. 

‘I won't go in. I’ve changed my mind. I won't do it. Nothing can 
make me do it.’ He had started to shout and all of a sudden he was 
crying. I signalled the director to cut away fast, so they shot the 
studio audience on Three which was no better because they were all 
on their feet ready to storm the Bastille. They cut back to Willis for 
a horrible second and he was screaming and completely gone. Then 
they decided on a shot—a long long close-up—of me. Standing there 
with nothing to say for almost a minute. I found out next day when 
the agency men made me sit through a kine. You can imagine the 
good that did me. 

The stagehands helped the kid off and he was screaming all the 
way. He still hadn’t come out of it. Something, I don’t know what, 
woke me up and I did an ad-lib speech about how surprised and 
upset we all were. I told them how much we liked young Willis and 
how he could keep the money he’d won already and how we knew 
he’d be okay after a night’s sleep. Then we were running late and | 
had to come off. God! 

It ruined us. The sponsors, the agency men, and the network 
fought over the thing for a week and then gave us the axe. Henry's 
all right, the bastard; he has two other shows. But that was my only 
network affiliation. Now all I’m doing is this lousy daytime seg. 
locally and nobody sees me. I’ve been needing extra money so I got 
Chuck to fix me up with a couple of courses in the department of 
Speech and Drama at Columbia. And who do you think was the first 
person I saw when I walked into the classroom? Yeah! Mrs Fuller. 
God damn it, she’s my best student—she’s got a million angles. And 
she wants me to help her get started in tv when she’s finished her 
courses. I suppose I could, but honest-to-God, I’m afraid to. 





ROBERT FULFORD 


The Male Mags 


> The American male may be declining, fading, losing out, going rapidly 
down hill or perishing completely. But unlike some other sex we 
won’t mention, he is still able, miraculously, to kid himself, to stand 
: off and | ponay sie consider his position, which is often at the 


: bottom of some heap. 

j —Caption under some cartoons in Male, October 1958. 

d I also wonder whether we made a mistake when we gave the women 
j the right to vote. It’s too late, I guess, to disenfranchise them. But 

, it sure isn’t too late to disenchant them over this silly notion of together- 

I ness. 


—From ‘The Editor Speaking’, True, August 1958. 


k I KEEP A MISTRESS ON $15 A WEEK 
—Coverline on Jackpot, September 1958. 


ly STARRY-EYED SEX PIE TO VILLAGE ARTIST: ‘Are you really honestly 
g. 4 beat?’ 
ot HE: ‘I don’t want to appear conceited, but I dig Zen, dirty poems and 


Miles Davis.’ 


of —Hipster’s joke, reported in Nugget, October 1958. 
st 
| FEEL YOUNG AGAIN WITH HI-POTENCY GERATEX TABLETS 
rt. ff —Advertisement in Monsieur, September 1958. 
id 
er A few years ago a Canadian magazine editor remarked to me that 


he rather disliked Esquire magazine. I defended it, on the grounds 
that it ran good fiction occasionally and good articles frequently. ‘I 
know,’ he said, ‘but to me it seems so irrelevant—a men’s magazine, 
for God's sake! Men don’t need magazines, the way women do, to 


= 


comfort them and make them feel important. Men can get con- 
fidence in other ways. General magazines are enough for them.’ 
: There may have been something in what he said, at the time. Now, 


of course, the development of a whole new world of publishing has 
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refuted his remark. Men’s magazines clutter the news-stands of the 
United States and Canada, and their content makes it obvious that 
men need them, just as my friend suggested women need women’s 
magazines. 

The editors of women’s magazines and ‘home’ magazines discovered 
long ago that one of the main attractions of the modern mass 
periodical is its ability to stimulate day-dreams. In an expertly pro- 
duced magazine, the reader can lose herself happily among visions 
of superb homes, exquisite gardens, beautiful children, gleaming 
royalty. For decades this fact was applied mainly to magazines care- 
fully aimed at women. But a few years ago it began to play a large 
part in the production of men’s magazines; today it dominates them 
to a degree never approached by Vogue or Good Housekeeping or 
Better Homes and Gardens. By comparison with the new men’s 
magazines, the women’s magazines of 1958 are models of maturity 
and common sense.* 

The North American male, flipping through the pages of the pub- 
lications designed for him, can dream two separate and distinct 
dreams. In the first, and more traditional, he is a solitary hunter 
standing on a dusty green plain in East Africa; a wounded lion is 
charging him, and there is only one more shell in his rifle; but he 
knows he will not miss. In the second, he has just been seated in the 
Top of the Mark in San Francisco; he is wearing a quietly stunning 
mohair suit and the intelligent, shyly ravishing young woman beside 
him is smiling her satisfied smile; she has just consented to be his 
mistress. 

These visions of male glory, and their uncountable variations, are 
sold in an atmosphere of stiff competition and high prices on every 
sizable magazine rack on the continent. The vision of the lonely 
hunter can be found in a group of comparatively old magazines, led 
by True and Argosy, and in a number of newer ones, such as Stag, 
Male, and For Men Only. The vision of the suave seducer is the 


*‘Just once,’ a lady in a recent New Yorker cartoon said, ‘I’d like to pick up 
a woman’s magazine that doesn’t tell you how to make your husband happy.’ 
Well, yes. But making one’s husband ‘happy’ is in a way one of the concrete 
responsibilities of a woman, just as making one’s wife ‘happy’ is in a way one 
of the concrete responsibilities of a man. In the women’s magazines, this sort 
of responsibility is acknowledged and discussed, however clumsily; in the men’s 
magazines, it is ignored. 
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stock-in-trade of a group of very similar magazines led by Playboy 
(which has lately been outrunning its rich uncle, Esquire, an in- 
creasingly respectable journal that fits neither of these categories) 
and including such imitators as Nugget, Escapade, Dude, and 
Swank. The True-type magazines, or Roughs, became especially 

pular about eight years ago, when many of them were founded; 
the Playboy-type, or Smooths, date from 1953 and 1954. They define 
two quite separate male tendencies, but their steadily increasing 
popularity indicates that they may answer some of the same needs. 

The editors of the Roughs and the editors of the Smooths see their 
readers as belonging to two distinct groups. In the Roughs, the design 
and typography are obstinately old-fashioned Cone can imagine most 
True layouts appearing in 1935) and the fiction seems not to have 
moved an inch in the last fifteen years. Discussions of drinking in the 
Roughs are devoted mainly to comparing personal alcoholic capacities, 
and women (with several notable exceptions) are usually not men- 
tioned unless they turn up as sexless companions on fishing trips. 
Most of the articles are about fishing, hunting, ‘adventure’, and 
military affairs. 

In the Smooths, on the other hand, the design is, or tries to be, 
brightly modern. The art directors tend to use visual devices deve- 
loped by the designers in the more enlightened advertising agencies, 
who in turn have adapted them from some of the more superficial 
trademarks of contemporary painting. The fiction runs from rewrites 
of ancient bawdy tales through the more sophisticated sort of science 
fiction to ‘quality’ stories that might easily appear in literary maga- 
zines. Drinking is handled with what the editors obviously consider 
sophistication—that is, the liquor articles emphasize ingenuity, not 
capacity. Most of the articles concentrate on personalities in the 
worlds of art and entertainment. 

The attitude of the Roughs is best exemplified by a recent item in 
‘The Editor Speaking’, a department of True. At the top of the 
column in the August issue there is a picture of the editor, Douglas 
S. Kennedy (bearded, bald, middle-aged, but tough), lying in a 
hospital bed with a pair of crutches in his hands. ‘The grim-looking 
guy sadly scrutinizing a pair of crutches is yours truly who belatedly 
discovered that he had been hobbling around on a broken ankle for 
two years. Broke it skiing, then smashed it up for fair when our TR3 
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overturned in the Monte Carlo rally. The surgeon patched me up.. 
The implication is clear: True is edited not only for he-men but by 
he-men. 

This bogus tough-guy stance is carried even further in an interview 
with Ernest Hemingway in the September issue of Argosy. The 
writer, Milt Machlin, devotes most of his space to describing how he 
managed to snare such a prize (Hemingway is, of course, the favour- 
ite literary subject of the Roughs—a he-man who beat those sissy 
intellectuals at their own game). It wasn’t done without difficulty: 
‘The last time I saw Papa he nearly flattened me. Of course, it was 
all a misunderstanding. But still, 1 figured The Boss overestimated 
my influence with Ernest Hemingway, the Great White Father of 
American literature, and the greatest adventure writer that ever 
was... .’ But finally old Milt managed to get next to Papa, and the 
amount of hairy-chested dialogue that resulted made the effort 
worthwhile: 

I told him that I’d been drinking Papa’s Specials (a drink named for 
Hemingway) with a friend of his the a. night. We'd been 
matching capacities. Papa looked interested and a little wistful for the 
old days. ‘Did you break my record?’ “What was that?’ ‘Fifteen.’ 
‘Fifteen!’ I'd _ pretty crocked on four. “What was your time?’ 
‘Well, from about ten-thirty in the morning, until seven o'clock at 
night. . . . We started drinking easy. . . . It wasn’t a contest, but we 
were still there by seven, and I went home and worked.’ ‘You worked?’ 
‘Wait a minute. No, I didn’t work. I read.’ 

He started to figure. ‘How much booze was that? Let’s see . . . there’s 
four ounces in a Special.’ 1 had already figured it. ‘Sixty ounces—more 
than two fifths!’ ‘Of course, we drank standing up. You can drink more 
that way... .’ 

Of course. Well, the social and intellectual posture of the Smooths 
is shown most obviously in the means with which they cover most of 
their pages: with photographs of uncovered women. But the captions 
that accompany the nude-of-the-month items in Playboy and the 
other Smooths are sometimes just as revealing as the pictures. There 
is usually a little flim-flam about how the girl in the picture was 
persuaded to pose, followed by a description of her tastes that is more 
richly humorous, however unintentional it may be, than any of 
Playboy's cartoons. From the July Playboy: 

A few days later, we called on Linné to spring the Playmate question. 

While she was thinking, we whipped out notebook and pencil and 


asked her, as we ask all potential Playmates, a few questions regarding 
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her likes and dislikes. She liked to sit down to a big meal of succulent 

seafood, she said; she liked to sit in jazz dens, digging the sounds, and 

in concert halls, digging those sounds; she liked to settle down to an 

evening of excellent theatre or a good foreign film; she liked to play 

chess. ... 

This is the Playboy attitude, in essence. Where the Roughs shout 
(so loud that they seem to be trying to convince themselves) that 
‘We are male, male, male, goddamit!’ the Smooths shout ‘We know 
all about the finer things—foreign films, concert music, even chess, 
for God’s sake—but we, too, are male—see, don’t we know all about 
sex? The Smooths offer the reader a vision of himself as an urbane, 
masculine, upper-middlebrow with a fine sense of humour, a high 
income, and a life that is rich in all things, especially girls. This has 
rarely been better set out than in a fashion article, ‘Summer in the 
City’, in the August Playboy. In the summer, Frederic A. Burming- 
ham writes, “The aged and the rich, the housewives and their broods, 
do take off for the country. Behind them they leave a much less 
crowded city of smart young folk, a city that may shimmer in the 
heat, but shimmers romantically and excitingly. A city . . . whose 
restaurants, bars, theatres and clubs are less jammed, less apt to be 
filled with yammering suburban matrons and middle-aged drunken 
conventioneers. With daylight-saving time, there are hours of day- 
light after work in which to play—or rest up in one’s air-conditioned 
apartment for later living-itup through the lush summer night.’ I 
think that the phrase ‘yammering suburban matrons’ is the vital one 
here. Playboy readers may be married to those dreadful women, but 
at least (as Playboy sees it) they have sense enough to hate them. 

All the Smooths give me the impression of editors striving to be 
hip, to be with it, to miss nothing as they search the country for 
trends to spot and pass on to their readers. The latest night-club 
satirist, the latest avant-garde film director, the latest trumpet player, 
and (of course) the latest writer of Beat Generation ‘prosody’—they 
are all seized desperately by the Smooths editors and rushed into type: 
next month they may appear in Time, and then, of course, it will be 
too late. The ‘Village Artist’ quoted in the hip joke at the beginning 
of this article could easily be the editor of Playboy. 

The desire of the Smooths to appear ‘inside’ has been carried even 
to the point of reviving the gossip column, which takes such names 


as ‘On the House’ or “The Man’s World’. Playboy recently told its 
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readers ‘The “sack look”, in Madison Avenue advertising cant, 
doesn’t mean that an agency has been taken over by a horde of chic 
femmes. What it means is that things are shaky and a wave of 14-day 
notice slips is expected to hit the employees shortly.’ In the September 
issue of Monsieur, the ‘International Lowdown’ slily informs its read- 

‘Next time you're in London and get a yen to see some terrific 
stag movies, drop up to Diana Dors’ hotel suite on a Sunday eve.’ In 
this last item, I can’t decide which part I like better: the idea of 
Diana Dors sitting around her hotel suite running illicit films on her 
private projector, or the assumption that Monsieur readers are fre- 
quently in London and itching to see dirty movies. 

Both the Roughs and the Smooths try harder than most magazines 
to draw their readers into a cosy communion with the editors and 
contributors. In Argosy this is handled, on the simplest level, in the 
letters column: ‘You state it very well, Dick,’ the editor will reply to 
a letter, or ‘Good idea, Phil, but .. .’ In the Smooths it is more difh- 
cult: the editors must create a fairly exclusive in-group in order to 
give the reader something to join, but he must be careful not to make 
it so exclusive that the reader will be frightened off. The editors of 
Playboy, by exercising great care about which names they drop, have 
succeeded in roughly outlining an image of a specific Playboy reader. 
To do this, they have carried out a slow but unsubtle program of 
flattery. This reaches a climax in the September issue in an article by 
Philip Wylie, “The Womanization of America’. Wylie insists that 
North American life has come under female control. But, in a piece 
of reader-flattery that would shame the editors of Vogue, he makes it 
plain that he isn’t accusing Playboy readers of being dominated by 
women: ‘Happily, I note that the kind of alert and vigorous young 
men who will read me here, and who read this magazine, are largely 


immunized against much of the social sickness I'll describe—and so 


are lots of the girls in their lives.’ Either Mr Wylie has become a 
more commercial writer than even his most spiteful critic would ever 
have claimed, or Playboy has succeeded in the almost impossible task 
of selling its ‘brand image’ to its contributors. 

The most pathetic aspect of the Smooths is their self-consciousness. 
They all desperately crave identity, and in seeking to establish indi- 
vidual styles they burden their readers with an incredible amount 
of editorial introspection—far more than you can find in even the 
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most manifesto-prone ‘little magazine’ or the most coy women’s 
quality magazine. This reaches ridiculous heights in such magazines 
as Gent, a melancholy Playboy imitator. ‘1 wonder,’ writes Gent's 
editor in the August issue, ‘how many of our readers remember 
H. L. Mencken’s magazine, The Smart Set? Some thirty years ago 
it was the crisp, clear-eyed recorder of the urban mood... it 
promoted some sophisticated attitudes toward love and life that per- 
manently changed the American character. . . . I like to think of 
The Smart Set as a lusty grandparent of this magazine, an honourable 
ancestor and a model worth following.’ The pathos here is not in the 
fact that Gent wants to claim a relationship with the magazine that 
introduced D. H. Lawrence and Ford Madox Ford to American 
periodical readers. Nor is it in the fact that the editor of Gent 
obviously never read The Smart Set—it was important not thirty 
years ago, as he says, but up to thirty-four years ago, when Hearst 
bought it. No, the real pathos is in the picture of a magazine editor 
so unsure of his position that he finds it necessary to discuss such 
things with his readers. 

Since the genre was invented by Hugh M. Hefner, the editor and 
publisher of Playboy, you might expect that at least his magazine 
would be free of this tendency to conduct editorial meetings in 
public. On the contrary, Playboy is the worst of all.* On at least two 
occasions it has run full-page pictures of Hefner, and in a single issue 
last year it ran two full-length articles on itself. In addition, it runs 
each month a back-cover advertisement directed at advertisers and 
titled ‘What Sort of Man Reads Playboy?’ Under a photograph of a 
handsome young man buying or consuming a commercial product, 
Playboy offers statistics: 69.35 per cent. of readers buy liquor, 75.2 
per cent. buy beer, the top 44.8 per cent. spent over $100 million on 
business and vacation travel last year. Presumably the parade of 
statistics will continue until Playboy manages to sell the back cover 
to a real advertiser. 


Since its first issue, more than four years ago, Playboy has been 


*The editors can’t even keep Playboy out of the book reviews. In a review 
of The Beat Generation and the Angry Young Men, the August issue points 
out: ‘Glaringly absent is any part of or comment on Playboy's own tripartite 
appraisal of , ow —perhaps because it put the finger on the nihilist, anti-social, 
anti-creative elements in the beat mystique, a vital aspect of the matter which 
doesn’t jibe with the book’s generally adulatory premise. 
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the only large national consumer magazine depending for revenue 
on news-stand and subscription sales. Advertising revenue has been 
limited, because national advertisers have never been attracted in 
force to Playboy’s pages (they have entirely ignored its imitators), 
Recently, however, several readership surveys have demonstrated 
that Playboy can offer the kind of readers that advertisers find desir- 
able. They have fairly high incomes, they are mainly fairly young, 
and they like to spend their money. And yet the advertisers are still 
not convinced; their advertisements, with a very few exceptions, 
continue to be conspicuously absent. 

I suspect that the main reason for this failure is Playboy’s basic 
lack of respectability. Advertisers crave respectability, and have no 
desire to appear in publications which obviously lack it. (In Canada, 
Liberty provides a striking exception to this rule.) Liquor advertisers 
—presumably Playboy's richest potential market—desire respectability 
above all else: only last year the American liquor business was scan- 
dalized by a rum advertiser who broke the oldest rule in the business 
by showing a picture of a woman in a hard liquor advertisement. 

This, of course, leaves Playboy with a serious problem. It obviously 
must become respectable in order to attract advertisers, but how can 
it attain respectability without dropping its photographs of nudes? 
And how in the world can it drop the nudes without running the 
risk of dropping the readers? The manner in which Playboy attacks 
this problem in the next few years should be one of the more 
interesting aspects of the American magazine business. 

I for one will be rather sorry if the campaign succeeds. What 
vitality Playboy possesses (and sometimes it is considerable) is to 
some extent a result of its independence of advertisers. In the August 
issue, for instance, John Keats discusses the more bizarre notions of 
motivational research as they bear on the design of the American 
automobile. ‘If you buy—or own—such a monstrosity, you may be 
interested to know what the people who made it think of you. 
They imagine that you are the victim of aggressive impulses, or that 
you aren’t so hot in bed and need a kind of mechanical aphrodisiac, 
or that you're a frustrated lecher or at best that you are simply 
infantile. . .. What you really are, they say, is a sick fetishist who 
isn’t sure he is male.’ Exaggerated and shrill though it is, this passage 
fairly describes some of the attitudes of the research experts in the 
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auto industry. But I doubt whether Keats could have been so brutally 
frank in a magazine (such as Esquire) carrying large amounts of 
Detroit advertising. 

I can sympathize with Keats’s indignation over the conclusions of 
motivational research, but after making a close study of several dozen 
current men’s magazines | can’t help thinking that the half-baked 
psychoanalysis of the advertising agencies contains at least some 
half-truths. Consider the point Keats is discussing: the relationship 
between sex and automobiles. The September issue of Monsieur 
carries a six-page picture story titled ‘M. Reviews the Latest Foreign 
Models’ in which nude women are shown sprawled across foreign 
automobiles. The captions (badly executed, like most copy in the 
second-rate Smooths) are intentionally ambiguous: ‘This model 
responds to the touch with lightning-fast acceleration. Built for speed, 
this streamlined baby still pleases the lucky owner with dependable 
service, day after day, the reward of a little thoughtful tinkering.’ 
Hidden beneath the ambiguity-obscenity there may be another joke, 
on both the editors and the readers. 

The Smooths are rarely so obscene as that, but the brutalized 
depiction of women is one of their trademarks. I think this is the most 
significant aspect of their editorial content. In the pages of the 
Smooths, women are seen as sex machines and as subjects for techni- 
cal discussion. Occasionally they may be shown as good companions. 
But they are never shown as wives or mothers, and they are most 
emphatically never shown as professionals in any field except prosti- 
tution. The men who stride gracefully through the pages of the 
Smooths are never married, and the women they chase are never 
considered as eligible prospects: they are only objects of the seductive 
charms of ‘alert and vigorous young men’. 

The cheaper sort of Roughs occasionally throw in pictures of 
nudes, but, as I mentioned, the magazines that aspire to the stature of 
True rarely allow women to be discussed. In a few cases, however, 
True and Argosy are forced to admit that another sex at least exists. 
When this happens, the resulting chest-baring, breast-beating articles 
are as psychologically chilling as anything to be found in current 
magazines. 

The main feature in the August issue of True is a ‘book-length’ 
article by Dr Joseph Peck titled All About Men. Dr Peck, too, draws 
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comparisons between women and automobiles. At one point he gives 
True readers some sexual advice: ‘A woman is more like the old- 
fashioned Model-r in performance: it is more dependable once it 
gets going, but what a job to start on a cold morning!’ After that, as 
he continues the analogy to the point of ‘starting the motor’, Dr Peck 
becomes more technical. But he is generally boring on the subject of 
sex—as, indeed, most writers of non-fiction in the men’s magazines 
tend to be. He is interesting, however, when he begins to reveal his 
attitudes (and obviously those of the editor, who applauds him 
heartily in the front of the book) on the conduct of non-sexual 
relationships between men and women: 


Some forty years ago, a hypothesis was advanced which young 
women of today seem iene on proving correct. “The only way to keep 
a woman happy,’ it said, ‘is to keep her barefoot and pregnant.’ 

Show her the real you before she says ‘I do.’ Let her know that you 
expect her to look like a Powers model on the pittance you give her 
each week, that you will let her light her own smokes, open her own 
car door and reach for the biscuits. Also, that when ordering dinner 
when she insists on a night out, you will disregard her wishes and make 
her eat beans and beer. 


I think their (women’s) greatest gripe is having a namby-pamby 
spouse. I don’t know how many times I’ve heard an quel Sonus 
sa 
a 


, ‘Oh, if he would only beat me when I get bitchy, but, damn him, 


he says is “Yes, dear. 

You are thinking of marrying her . . . If she were a man, would you 
enjoy going on a —- trip with her? Would she carry her share 
of the wood to the campfire and help clean the fish? 


But perhaps all this—the minimizing and brutalizing of the image 
of woman—is just what the readers of men’s magazines need. Perhaps 
they need a world—even a make-believe world created complete in the 
pages of magazines—in which women play only marginal roles. For 
certainly in the real world women have intruded on almost every 
field of activity: as Philip Wylie overstates in the article quoted 
above, men are faced with ‘a deadly distaff encroachment of what 
started as feminism and matured into wanton womanization’. In an 
article called ‘O, Mistress Mine’ in the September issue of Dude, 
Peter A. Coleridge laments the fact that women can now do so well 
in jobs that few of them are available as mistresses. In fact, he feels, 
women offer very little excitement of any kind to the men of 1958. 
‘The only thing most young men want is security. And why not? 
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There’s nothing else left, except the saccharine nonsense called 
“Togetherness”.’ 

Now ‘Togetherness’ is a foggy sort of word used incessantly by 
McCall's, a successful women’s magazine that aims to be a ‘family 
magazine’. The word is mainly an advertising gimmick; it means 
nothing specific but somehow it manages to suggest several things. 
Most importantly it suggests that fathers should spend a great deal 
of their time with their wives and children—an unoriginal thought 
but nevertheless an appealing one to many people. The reaction 
against this harmless notion in the men’s magazines has been both 
violent and bitter. I’ve read half a dozen indignant, defensive attacks 
on the mere idea, and I think this demonstrates both the position of 
the men’s magazines and their relationship to the much older field 
of women’s magazines. 

For many years women’s magazines of one sort and another have 
been urging their readers to assert their individual identities, to take 
their places in the world outside the home and to claim ‘partnership’ 
in the decisions of marriage. ‘Play your role,’ they have insisted. ‘Be 
creative. Become a complete woman. Help your husband in his 
work... . 

Women have responded eagerly to these appeals, and, of course, to 
similar appeals from other sources. They have won not only equality 
but, in some cases, superiority. As a result, North American man 
finds himself sharing the world with a type of woman his father 
never knew or even considered possible. The sad fact is that a con- 
siderable number of men just cannot accommodate themselves to a 
world populated by this new woman: life has changed too fast for 
them (as, indeed, it has for many women). But where women can 
make an actual rejection of the idea of ‘full partnership’ in marriage, 
men—faced with the demands of women—can make only a symbolic 
one. So they turn away from the real world of the present and run 
to a slick-paper Never-Never Land where a few magazine editors 
conduct a feeble underground counter-revolution against the ima- 
gined tyranny of the new woman. There, for a few moments, men 
can hide among the ordinary visions of adventure and seduction and 
dream the dead old dream of perfect masculine superiority. 
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Three Poems 


Individualists 


I’m not good at giving 
the names of bushes; 
anyway 
This was not a bush— 
a plant 
that had taken root 
away from its fellows 
on the safe ledge; 
It was built 
stubby, 
close to the ground 
like certain kinds of boxers 
—tenacious— 
but it was going somewhere: 
it was on the road. 


It did my heart good 
to see it, 
like the white leghorn 
I watched 
crossing the wet field, 
small and arrogant, 
his comb a red taunt 
at the vicious weather 
—artillerist! 
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Berry Picking 


Silently my wife walks on the still wet furze 

Now darkgreen the leaves are full of metaphors 

Now lit up is each tiny lamp of blueberry. 

The white nails of rain have dropped and the sun is free. 


And whether she bends or straightens to each bush 

To find the children’s laughter among the leaves 

Her quiet hands seem to make the quiet summer hush— 
Berries or children, patient she is with these. 


I only vex and perplex her; madness, rage 
Are endearing perhaps put down upon a page; 
Even silence daylong and sullen can then 
Enamour as restraint or classic discipline. 


So I envy the berries she puts in her mouth, 
The red and succulent juice that stains her lips; 
I shall never taste that good to her, nor will they 
Displease her with a thousand barbarous jests. 


How they lie easily for her hand to take, 

Part of the unoffending world that is hers; 

Here beyond complexity she stands and stares 
And leans her marvellous head as if for answers. 


No more the easy soul my childish craft deceives 
Nor the simpler one for whom yes is always yes; 
No, now her voice comes to me from a far way off 


Though her lips are redder than the raspberries. 
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Paging Mr Superman 


I myself walked into the Sheraton 
And after remarking his raw nose 
Was part natal umbilicus I told 
The clerk in the loudest voice I could bear: 
‘Page me Mr Superman.’ He looked 
Diffidently at me but acceding 
My tie-pin, made of the rarest onyx, 
Belonged to neither a sour fanatic 
Nor one sick in the head from eating 
Shrimps canned in the Andes and contraband 
Here, he signalled for the call boy who came 
Running all spongy with awareness, 
His cheeks flapping in the air-conditioned 
Air and his white dentures extended in 
Warmest greeting. ‘Page Mr Superman,’ 
The uneasy clerk said eyeing my pin 
To re-assure himself and in his mind 
Recapitulating the small number 
Of paid two-week vacations he had had. 
Luckily the gray-haired call boy was one 
Of the ignatzes the cities now breed 
Reliably and with a more exact 
Efficiency than former days. 

He saw 
Nothing remarkable in the clerk’s request 
And sent his voice through the loudspeaker 
Of his imagination constructed 
In the faraway days of childhood in rooms 
Alone with Atlas and the last pages 
Of boys’ magazines. I heard the glory 
Of it that afternoon like the closing 
Chords of Handel’s Messiah. ‘Superman’ 
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It rang out clear across the floor polish. 

‘Mr Superman’. There was such triumph, 

Such wildest exultation in his voice, 

The pale cigarette girl at the counter 

For the first time in her life gave wrong change 
And all the elevators raced upwards 

As if a pistol shot had startled them; 

They did not stop till they had crashed the roof 
Where one can see their solemn closed cages 
Side by side and standing pigeon-spotted 

Like the abunas on the cathedral 
Dazed-seeming by the wildest flight of all. 


This was the cocktail hour when love 

Is poured over ice-cubes and executives 

Lay their shrewdest plans for the birth of twins 
With silver spoons; when one forgets the ships 
Aground in the fog, the pilot with letters 

For mountain peaks and snow; the silent poor; 
Or the wife with pre-menstrual tensions; 
When Asia is rubbed out with an olive, 

A truce ordered to the days’ massacres. 

I saw only six in the large lobby, 

Five men and one solitary woman, 

Who hearing Mr Superman called 

Looked up at once from the puddle of their 
Lives where they stood at the edges making 
Crumbling mud pies out of paper money. 
While the stout woman adjusted her bra 

And studied the door of the Gents’ Room, 
The men had risen to their feet watching 
Scared and breathless the quick revolving door 
As if they expected the flashing blades 

To churn him into visible substance. 

But no one emerged from either place; 

The unusual name was finally 

Lost under the carpet where it was found 

The next day badly deteriorated. 
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The condemned six returned to their postures 

And the hour rained down the familiar 

Wrinkles and the smiles cutting like glass. 

The call boy gave it as his verdict 

Superman was nowhere in the lobby, 

And the tall clerk now regarding my pin 

Mistrustfully rubbed the umbilical 

Part of his nose that was raw and itchy. 
‘He has not yet arrived,’ he said. ‘Perhaps 
You'll return later.’ For a split second 

I thought he was making game of me 

But his eyes were steady as if fixed 

On a TV serial. I thanked him 

And smiling amiably in all 

Directions of the bell-shaped womb, I walked 


Out into the ordinary sunshine. 


As Invigorating as a Northern Spring— 
the Best Writing by 
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An entertaining collection of distinguished writing—two complete 


novels and 24 shorter pieces—edited by 
George E. Nelson 


“CAVALCADE OF THE NORTH" 


Here’s a book full of discovery and delight—with a roster of authors 

that includes many famous names as well as exciting, fresh new 

talents. You'll find some of the most famous writers of the day... 
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Trees Are Lonely Company 


It had been an open fall, but now, in mid-November in the valley 
of the Moose, wind blew, snow flew, and with every stride he made 
down-river towards the railroad Jake Iverson, the burly, black-bearded 
trapper, was remembering the green grass. Green as springtime it had 
been up there around the pool. 

Breaking trail ahead, legs, snowshoes, swinging from his hips in 
tireless rhythm, was Felix Lempriére, also a trapper and a guide. 
Behind Jake, rifle ready in the crook of his arm, came Corporal 
Dallison of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Last in the pro- 
cession was a big wolf-like dog, ears laid back, tail held level and 
uncurving. 

Heads down, wordless, the three men pushed through the storm. 
Sometimes a leather-mittened hand would reach out, as if the 
ever-shifting, ever-receding snow were a curtain which, by a gesture, 
could be parted. Breaths rose, mingled, and were whipped away by 
the wind. 

Incident by incident, timed to the creak of snowshoes, Jake recalled 
again what had brought him to where he was—with a rifle pointed 
hot against him. It was the green grass. That was what ‘they’ would 
be asking—why had he failed to notice the green-growing grass? A 
mountain man, and he had failed to heed the grass when it was 
green. ... 

There, in the upper valley three days ago, all the willows had 
long ago shed their leaves. Even those around the pool were barren 
and the grass everywhere was scorched yellow by the frost. All the 
grass, that is, except the grass on the water’s edge by the pool. That 
had been green, green as grass in May. And he had seen that it was 
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green, although at the time he had paid it small attention. He had 
been busy and moving around too much. 

Nor was it as if he knew the river well. His cabin and his partner 
Clem’s was a way back, a week’s travel back on the Muddy. Usually 
they came up the Muddy, down the Jackpine, up the Smokey and 
over the summit behind Mount Robson to reach the railroad. On this 
occasion they had turned off from the Smokey over Moose Pass. Jake 
had not been along there for four or five years. But Clem had wanted 
to learn about the country, so they had come over the pass down the 
Moose. 

And anyway, not giving full notice to the green grass—that was 
no sign there was anything wrong, Jake argued to himself. Look. 
Another man, less sharp, would have taken the money and plagued 
himself with being a thief the rest of his days. It came to just over 
eleven dollars—a five, two twos, and a couple of ones and some 
coppers. No silver, just the coppers. Even if it had been more, Jake 
would not have taken it. Another man’s money smelled of alien sweat 
and was sacred to the one who had earned it. As it was, without his | 
scruples, Clem’s money was not enough to be much good to anyone, | 
Not enough to buy part of a winter’s grub-stake. And that’s what | 
they were coming out for, two trappers coming down the river to 
Red Pass to buy their grub. Of course John Boyland, the storekeeper 
there, would have ‘staked’ them, so that Clem had no reason to 
worry with so little money in his pockets. 

If Jake had taken the money he would have committed theft. And 
they would never pin a theft on him—not on old, honest Jake Iverson, | 
‘Wilderness Jake’, thirty years in the mountains and on speaking 
terms with trees along the windings of every creek from the mouth 
of the Canoe at the Big Bend in British Columbia north to where the 
Smokey joins the Arctic-flowing Peace in Alberta. Jake could even 
address some of the trees by name—like Jessie, for instance, the 
lone-growing birch by the foot-log over Chatterbox Creek. Roots 
washed by the stream, she reminded him of a maiden, especially in 
the spring when her leaves were newly out, a maiden touching toes 
to the water. And there was Natalie, a school-marm tree, standing on 
the edge of Starvation Flats. Up the Grand Forks, where Whitehorn 
creek empties into it, was old Maude. Shutting his eyes he could still 
hear her groan and her old joints creak when the wind blew down 
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from the ice-fields. There were many other trees, with names and 
nameless, but none of them, he repeated to himself, had yet answered 
him back when he spoke. 

Naturally, being the man he was, and with all those trees in the 
Moose Valley peering over his shoulder, he wasn’t going to take 
Clem’s money. ‘Clem Rawlings’ was the full name, a lean young man 
with red hair and a moustache not so red as his hair. He was a fast 
traveller, proud of his long toes and high-arched feet. He never 
wore boots: he wore moose-hide moccasins. Clem had been a great 
one, too, for writing letters which he carried down with him when 
they came out to the railroad, letters to correspondence schools. One 
day he wanted to be a salesman and the next he was set to pull up 
stakes and be a mechanic. He wasn’t content to be just a trapper. It 
used to trouble Jake’s nerves at times, in the cabin or around the 
camp-fire, the way Clem would talk of what he was going to do with 
himself. At other times they both became sullen and unspeaking. 
They had lived together so closely that each had become his com- 
panion’s conscience and until one could speak only if he reviled the 
other. 

Even so, Jake couldn’t take Clem’s money. No-one would ever be 
able to say that old Jake was a thief or that he spent what was not his 
own. So instead of lifting the money, he had stuffed stones into the 
pockets on top of it and tied the trouser cuffs with rope and un- 
buckled the belt around Clem’s waist and shoved more stones into 
the trouser tops and buckled them tight again. 

He did not search the pockets of the mackinaw or shirt. They held 
papers, envelopes from Clem’s letter-writing. The shirt, like the 
woollen underwear, was red. Clem believed that red kept out the 
cold. No. Jake let the shirt and mackinaw be. Then he dragged Clem 
across the clearing. One of the socks, trailing through the hot coals 
of the camp-fire, began to smoke. He dragged Clem across the clear- 
ing and through the low fringe of willows to the clay bank of the 
river and slipped him into the pool made by a back eddy. It took all 
his strength, for the stones added weight to Clem’s small, wiry body 
so that Jake was scarcely aware of the grass among the willow roots, 
the grass which ran around the water's lip like a half-circle of low- 
burning green flame. Clem, his flat, pale eyes staring, mouth open 
as if he shouted, sank feet first. As he went down his long red hair 
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streamed from his scalp, as though a breeze blew up from below him. 
Afterwards bubbles rose to the surface. Jake strained to see, but he 
could not see bottom, nor where Clem lay, through the clear swirling 
water. The pool was very deep. 

Jake dropped Clem’s rifle in after him. This gave him pain because 
it was a good rifle, a .303 Savage with a telescope sight. But it was 
Clem’s rifle, as the money was his, and Jake would not use it. Going 
back to the camp-fire, he gathered up Clem’s bed-roll, pack-sack, and 
the snowshoes he had been toting on his back against the coming of 
snow. Because this stuff would not easily sink, he cached it in the 
bush under a log and dead branches half a mile back from the trail. 
Returning, he scattered the bough bed and swept up with a spruce 
branch, obliterating from the clearing all traces of the morning's 
business. 

It was now coming on to noon and he was tired from what he had 
done. Before pulling out, he sat against a stump to have a smoke, 
staring down the valley. It was a calm blue mountain morning and 
he could see as far as where the valley widened and, between two tall 
peaks that were like a gateway, fell into the Fraser along which the 
railroad ran. During the night it had snowed. Though the snow, 
failing a wind, still clung to spruce and balsam on the slopes, the sun 
had thawed it in the \ alley bottom. That was all to the good, Jake 
considered. The thaw would dim his and Clem’s tracks, the tracks of 
two men coming down the river. Not that anyone would have been 
apt to see them. Except for grizzly hunters in the spring, few people 
travelled the trail up the Moose. 

Out in midstream, as he watched, cakes of ice were floating down 
from the head-waters. Any day now, with a quick drop in temperature 
which would occur if the snow held off, ice would bind the river. Of 
course he had small cause for worry. A body weighted with stones, 
like Clem’s, would not likely rise to the surface, ice or no ice. For all 
that, the ice, and the snow upon the ice, would be a seal upon his 
efforts. 

Jake was mulling this over, ready to knock out his pipe and be on 
his way, when, still looking down the river, he saw what sent a chill 
clean through him and made a bristle of the hair on the nape of his 
neck. Only a quarter of a mile away, coming round a bend, he saw a 
policeman. He knew it was a policeman, a Mounted Policeman at | 
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that, by the muskrat cap he was wearing with the flaps tied up and 
the long, yellow-striped trousers. Another man was with him. They 
were afoot, rifles in their hands, snowshoes tied upon their packs. 

At first Jake would not accept the evidence of his eyes. He rubbed 
them until the tears ran. He thought that he was already shaking 
hands with the willows. That was an idea Clem had had—that if a 
man stayed out too long in the mountains, he would surely go out to 
shake hands with the willows. Damn Clem. Damn him and his ideas. 
Why wouldn’t Clem leave him alone? 

If it hadn’t been for his ideas. . . . Still, it wasn’t only his ideas. 
Sure, he talked a lot about them. He’d talk when Jake was tired after 
a day on the trail and the fire in the stove had burned down and the 
logs of the cabin were cracking in the cold. Jake might doze off for a 
few minutes and wake up and Clem continued to talk. He read 
magazines and newspapers, hid them in his pack when they were 
coming in from the railroad. That used to make Jake angry, for they 
had all they could do to pack in the grub they needed. It was in the 
magazines that Clem found the correspondence-school advertisements 
which he wrote away about. His pockets were always full of papers, 
envelopes, pencils. He never studied, because by the time he got back 
an application form from one outfit to make him a salesman, he was 
in touch with another one that was going to show him how to be a 
mechanic. 

But it was what he read in the magazine articles that he liked to 
talk about at night. The night before the last one, when they were 
sitting around their fire on the far side of Moose Pass on Calumet 
Creek, he was talking about penguins. He had read that there were 
penguins on some place called the Falkland Islands. He was all set 
to go down to the coast and sign on a ship so that he could see the 
penguins. On his way back he was going to stop off in South America 
and go up in the high mountains there and trap chinchillas. Lots of 
money in chinchillas, he told Jake, as if Jake didn’t know. But the 
money was in raising them, not in trapping them. Jake had had to 
listen, though all the while he knew Clem would do nothing about 
what he was talking about. No, he would come back and trap marten 
and lynx and silver fox if they were lucky and trapped anything at 
all. You don’t get rich being a trapper. 

Sometimes while Clem was talking, Jake in impatience would rise 
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up in the middle of one of his sentences and go out of the cabin, or 
leave the warm circle of the camp-fire to walk in the forest among 
his friends the trees. He would look up at them, at their heads, 
proud against the stars, nodding now here, now there in guarded 
converse of their own. He would listen, half-afraid of what he might 
hear. When no word came to him, he would return, relieved, soothed, 


to find Clem asleep or, more likely, still awake and ready to go on | 
talking about his plans and ideas. It wasn’t his ideas alone. It was | 


more than that. Perhaps it was just the way they met up, a bit more 
than two years before. It was as though Clem had been sent, as 
though ‘they’ had sent him. Clem appeared beside his camp-fire one 
evening up on Sheep Creek which flows into the Smokey. Walked 
out of the bush, stood beside the fire and there he was—a little fellow 
with moosehide moccasins, red shirt, red hair, reddish moustache, 
pale blue eyes. He had a rifle, a bed-roll, a pot, but no frying-pan. 
He was travelling south, living off the country. His father, he said, 
was a homesteader down at Hudson Hope below the canyon on the 
Peace. Probably Clem had been reading and Hudson Hope was too 
small to hold him. So he started south to the railroad through the 
mountains. Only he didn’t go on south. Not then. He moved in with 
Jake in his cabin on the Muddy. Nothing was said. It was just taken 
for granted. At first it sat well. Jake had been alone so long it seemed 
it would be good to have a partner for a change. Trees make a 
lonely sort of company. 

Clem was young, not more than twenty-five, and he weighed no 
more than a hundred and thirty (Jake topped the scales at two 
hundred) but he was a moose for work and travel. He took over the 
cooking, baked cakes and bread in place of bannock, roasted the 
meat instead of frying it. On the trail he carried the heavier pack. 
He got into camp before Jake and, when Jake pulled in, the spruce 
boughs were laid for the bed, wood cut for the night, supper hot 
and ready to be eaten. That's the way it was, day after day, night 
after night for the better part of two years until finally it began to 
get Jake down. He began to feel old. He felt he wasn’t carrying as 
much, travelling as fast, working as hard as he should. Of course 
when a man is over fifty he has to expect to slow down a bit, but 
he doesn’t want to have to remember it every waking hour of the 


day. 
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TREES ARE LONELY COMPANY 
This Clem with his red hair and those flat blue eyes (they seemed 


to have no lashes), who never got tired, was like Jake had been in 
his youth—first into camp carrying the heaviest load. When Jake 
faced him across the camp-fire, it was as if he regarded himself of 
thirty years before, and if Clem looked at him and grinned, Jake 
knew he was making fun, telling him he wasn’t the man he used 
to be. Clem was doing what he did to show that the older man 
could do it no more. Even his ideas, these things he talked about— 
Jake had had ideas too. He had been going to see the world, but 
he had learned that the world was wide, a wide, wide place. He 
had put off from month to month, from year to year, what he was 
to do, and each year he was doing what he had been doing before 
(though maybe he was in a different valley)—making snares for 
rabbits, notching trees for marten traps, canning moose or caribou 
for his winter's meat. 

But it was when they came out to town, out to Red Pass on the 
railroad, that Jake became really suspicious. Clem went off talking 
to people—to railroaders, to other trappers, to strangers. Then it 
occurred to Jake that ‘they’ had sent Clem up to spy. Sure, he had 
appeared from the other direction—from the north. That was prob- 
ably part of the scheme, trying to fool old Jake. Jake, trusting no- 
one, least of all the bankers in town, kept more than a thousand 
dollars in five- and ten-dollar bills rolled in a yellow slicker cached 
beyond the clearing of his cabin on the Muddy i in a hole in a rock 
wall plugged with a stone. No-one knew where it was but himself. 
Clem never knew—or so Jake had thought. Jake went out there only 
when Clem was away hunting or running the trap-line. When snow 
was on the ground he would approach the cache by indirection so 
that, though it was only half a mile back from the cabin, to reach it 
he would often travel four or five miles over muskeg, through forest 
and along frozen streams, sometimes reversing his snowshoes to con- 
fuse anyone who might set out to follow in his tracks. Not so much 
as a blaze marked the spot. Well, maybe ‘they’ were after the money. 
Maybe they just wanted to watch old Jake, see what he was up to, 
and they had picked Clem for the job. 

At any rate, if he was watching Jake, Jake was watching him. 
That’s the way it was this last night when they camped beside the 


backwater on the Moose, two days’ journey from the railroad, going 
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into town for their grub. They had finished supper. They were 
drinking their tea and Clem was still talking about those God- 
forsaken penguins on the Falkland Islands. Jake bore it as long as 
he could. Then he rose and once more walked out among the trees, 
a little distance back from the fire. These, in the Moose Valley, were 
stranger trees. He did not know their names. Yet he spoke a word. 
As he lifted his head to listen, it seemed to him that in response, up 
there in the thousand-needled branches, there was movement, a 
rustling, something less than sound, the echo of a whisper, a sigh 
that might have been his name. 

He felt goose-flesh climb upon his shoulders. The next minute, in 
the chill night, he was sweating. Fearful of showing his back to the 
darkness, he retreated in slow, careful steps backward to the fire. In 
its welcome light he turned about, confronting Clem who looked up 
to regard him—as it appeared to Jake—in a very peculiar manner, 
Jake straddled his legs, wiped a hand across his forehead. 

Clem, sitting with his back against a spruce tree, now glanced 
away and up towards the mountains. It was quiet—just the fire 
purring, the river flowing, the earth rolling beneath the stars. 

Then Clem stared at Jake again in the same peculiar manner, 
wrinkling his brows. In a moment he had spoken. For no reason 
at all he declared to Jake, who stood above him across the camp- 
fire: ‘You know,’ he said, ‘a man has to be out here only so long 
until he begins to shake hands with the willows.’ He said nothing 
about trees and the ghosts within them. He was no doubt too wise 
for that. 

He spoke once more, to ask without warning: ‘Know what | 
would do if I had a thousand dollars?’ 

Suddenly, in a flash of flame behind his eyes, the entire progress 
of events became apparent to Jake: why Clem had stumbled on to 
his camp that day on Sheep Creek, why Clem had been trying to 
run him into the ground by making him travel faster than was his 
wont, and why, in Red Pass, Clem was constantly whispering about 
him to strangers. Clem had discovered where the thousand-odd 
dollars were hidden behind the cabin on the Muddy. Otherwise 
why should he have said ‘a thousand dollars’, no more and no less? 


He had discovered the money but had been afraid to take it, for if 
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he had had it on him, he would not have spoken as he did. No, 


he was waiting for his chance, ‘biding his time’. 

A thousand dollars—a lonely life-time’s savings, every penny 
earned from trap-line, lumber camp, or mine. It was the dust of the 
years, watered with sweat and heavy with toil. 
~ Jf Clem had been slower in saying what he did, if Jake had had 
a chance to think some more, or if he had not been standing with 
his partner squatting vulnerable across the fire—or if, though no 
wind blew, the murmur of the forest from behind him had not 
risen until it was a roar between his ears. . . . As it was, Jake acted, 
as he was to believe, in self-defence and in the only fashion that 
he knew. He did not hesitate. He sprang, his boots scattering hot 
coals into Clem’s face, and his fingers, those long fingers, strong as 
spruce roots, were around the other's throat. Soon, rolling into the 
fire, Jake smelt scorched woollen clothing. Then he felt the pulse 
in Clem’s throat beating against his finger-tips, like a marten’s heart, 
but slower when, bending over the trap, he squeezed in the chest, 
squeezed out the life, gently so as not to injure the fur. He had 
not meant to hang on so long, but to teach Clem a lesson, to teach 
him to keep his nose out of another man’s affairs. When he loosened 
his grip, Clem did not move, he did not speak, although his lips 
were parted as if he were trying to. He lay there all night long. A 
light scuff of snow fell upon his cheeks, his open eyes. It did not 
melt. Jake sat by the fire and listened. He heard only the stilled 
tumult of the mountains. It was as if a great shout had come out of 
them and he waited, listening for the echo. It never came, though 
later he was to start up from sleep, believing that he was about to 
hear it. 

He did not touch Clem again until the morning. He had done 
what he had had to do. It had been himself or Clem. Now by noon 
he had finished with his task when, coming up the trail towards 
him, he saw the policeman and the other man. It was no vision, he 
realized after rubbing his eyes. They were real enough, coming 
round the bend a quarter of a mile away. Jake had no time to jump 
the trail and take to the bush. His fire was still smoking, his gear 
was about it—but with no sign of anything that had belonged to 
Clem. Then, growing calmer, he thought that if the Mounted Police 
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were after him, they would get him, no mistake about it. They were 
as relentless in pursuit as the three tribes of weasels. But why should 
the Police be after him? What did any of them know about him 
and Clem? No-one could be asking questions as soon as this. He had 
met Mounted Policemen on the trail before. He had met them down 
the Smokey, checking up on the Indians at Grande Cache. Also 
sometimes they came in after poachers. Jasper Park, a Dominion 
government game preserve, was just to the east of the Moose Valley. 

Jake recognized the man with the policeman. He was Felix Lem- 
priére, a French-Canadian, a thick-set man wearing a buck-skin 
shirt, a tall black hat, and a purple neckerchief. Soon he and the 
policeman were sitting round the fire which Jake had built up for 
them, eating their lunch of bully beef, bread, and tea. With them 
was the big wolf-like dog. He sat back a bit, panting, tongue lolling. 
The dog seemed to smile as if he knew everything that Jake had done 
and a bit more besides. But then, Jake figured, dogs don’t talk. 

The Mounted Policeman asked Jake a surprising question. He 
was young. He was new to that reach of country. Jake had not seen 
him before. He had only one eye—a black patch over the other one, 
the left one. The good eye was brown and it seemed to size Jake up, 
cool and steady, like an eye along a rifle barrel. Squatted on a log, 
he looked up, holding his tin mug in his hand, his breath puffing 
from his mouth in the cold air as if he were slowly burning up 
inside. He looked up at Jake and said: ‘I’m Corporal Dallison. | 
suppose you're Clem Rawlings?’ 

Jake Clem Rawlings? Clem was so close to him, right at his elbow, 
so to speak, beyond the unleafed willows, that if it hadn’t been for 
the water in his ears, he might have heard what was said. However, 
Clem wasn’t listening any more. Jake had not let Felix, the French- 
Canadian, go down to the pool for water for the tea. No, he had 
grabbed the billy and gone himself, but, though he had had no 
breakfast, he drank none of the tea when it was made. Now, as the 
corporal spoke, Felix sat on his heels looking into the fire. Felix 
and Jake had not spoken. They knew one another. They had met 
in Red Pass and along the trail. When there was need to speak, they 
would speak. If Felix had not been there, Jake might have permitted 
the corporal to go on believing that he, Jake Iverson, was Clem 
Rawlings. The notion came to him, but he let it drop. 
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‘No,’ he said. ‘Clem’s my partner. I’m Jake Iverson.’ 

‘Oh!’ the corporal said, biting off a chunk of bread. “They told 
me there were two of you up here but farther on, I thought ee 
down the Smokey. I didn’t know which was which.’ 

Jake thought he should explain about Clem and why he was not 
with him. ‘He’s gone over the head of Terrace Creek,’ he said, 
nodding up the river. He was thankful again for the night's light 
fall of snow and the morning’s thaw. The tracks of two men 
under it coming down the river would not show. ‘Up Terrace’, he 
said, ‘and down the glacier to the summit behind Mount Robson. 
From there he told me he was crossing over the shoulder of Mount 
Whitehorn to the Swiftwater. He'll be coming down the Swiftwater 

about now and I’m on my way to Red Pass to meet him. We're 
going to stack up on grub.’ 

‘Lots of snow up high where he’s gone. No good for glacier 
travel,’ Felix said, shaking his head. 

‘That's what I told him,’ Jake said, continuing to address the 
corporal. ‘I told him he’d come to a bad end travelling alone across 
ice. But he wanted to see the country, so he took his snowshoes and 
he’s gone. That's how he was—bull-headed. You can’t tell him 
nothing.’ 

See? Jake was playing it crafty. If later on they went to look for 
Clem, they would go looking over the glacier and the high country 
behind Mount Robson. Wise old Jake. A man who wasn’t lucid, 
bright as a dollar, would hardly have thought of that. 

The corporal and Felix sat around the fire a while longer. They 
talked about the weather and of how late the snow was in coming to 
the valley. The corporal was not travelling to Grande Cache. No, 
he said, his lone eye impaling Jake upon its gaze as if the old trapper 
were a fly upon a pin, he was out to check up on poachers who had 
been taking fur out of Jasper Park, the game preserve over the divide 
to the east. Jake assured him that he and Clem did all their trapping 
on the Muddy, miles distant to the north and west. But the corporal’s 
words brought a half-smile to his bearded lips. Felix, the man travel- 
ling with the corporal, was the best-known poacher in the country, 
and it was him the corporal had selected as his guide. Felix lifted 
a wary eye to Jake. Jake said nothing. Old Jake knew when to keep 
his mouth shut. 
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The dog was there too, bedded down now, chin on paws, but his 
eyes were open and seemed never to leave Jake’s face. Jake was wor- 
ried about the dog. If he got to frisking about, he might find Clem’s 
bed-roll and pack-sack only half a mile back in the bush and begin 
a yapping. 

But the dog stayed by Felix his master, and in a few minutes Felix 
and the corporal fixed up their packs and were on their way up the 
valley. In a few days they would return down the Moose, or perhaps 
down the Snake Indian and come out in Alberta. It would depend 
upon snow conditions. 

When the sounds of their going had perished and Jake was 
shuffling around the fire, something caused him to look behind. The 
dog stood on the edge of the clearing, one fore-paw lifted, staring 
at him with black eyes large enough to put on the fire and boil 
moose meat in. Jake picked up a stick and threw it. The dog ran 
up the trail with a yelp, tail sucked under his belly. 

Jake’s plans were vague. Red Pass was two days’ journey distant. 
When he arrived he weld have a likely tale to tell the boys in the 
beer-parlour. Instead of sitting, as usual, by himself in the corner, 
he would join the group at the big table in the centre of the room. 
There he would say that he was concerned about Clem and would 
have to go + the Swiftwater to look for him. He would go in over 
the divides, far back from the Smokey where the corporal might 
be, to his cabin on the Muddy. Then, with his thousand dollars, he 
would come down again, hop a freight at a lonely siding, and go 
down to the coast. From Vancouver he would slip across the border 
to Seattle. Or he might simply head north, farther and farther into 
the mountains. No reason for alarm or hurry. It would be weeks, 
possibly months, before they set out to search for him or Clem. 

But now, before starting down-river to Red Pass Che had told the 
corporal that he was going there, and there he would have to go), 
he had a final job to do. The dog had made him apprehensive. 
Leaving the camp-fire, he went into the bush, picked up Clem’s 
bed-roll, pack-sack, and snowshoes from where they were cached, 
and carried them still farther back. He carried them up to a rock 
slide, buried them under rocks. No dog nor man would find them 
there. It was the last move required to lock the door behind him. 

It was dark when he returned to the camp-fire. In the dark it 
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would be a bother to break camp, so he cut more wood, went up- 
stream for his water and cooked a meal of bannock and bacon, rolled 
up in his blankets, slept the night. He was secure now. He could 
rest. 

The morning broke bitter cold. No snow, no wind, but the heavy 
frost had come. The murmur of the sluggish river was distant be- 
cause brittle ice had formed along its edges and only in mid-stream 
was it flowing freely. The chatter of a nearby creek was stilled. A 
weird, half-silence gripped the land as though God’s fist had closed 
upon it. 

But through the fringe of barren, frosted willows, Jake, rising 
from his blankets, saw the glint of open water with mist upon it. 
The pool had not frozen, though it was stirred by no strong current. 
Strange that there was no ice upon the pool in whose depths rested 
the body and all the dreams of Clem his partner. Then, pulling on 
his trousers, his boots, breath sifting grey from his nostrils, and part- 
ing the willows to look more closely, Jake saw again the green grass 
around the water's lip and understood. The pool had not frozen, 
perhaps during the entire winter it would not freeze, because within 
it, bubbling up, was a warm spring of water. This kept the neigh- 
bouring grasses green. Such pools were not uncommon in the moun- 
tains. In winter, snowshoeing up the rivers, a man had to be on 
guard against them. Still, he sensed that it was a long and sorry 
chance which had guided him to such a spot with Clem’s body. 

The snow would come and fall upon the ice which already half- 
rimmed the pool. The waters of the pool would remain clear and 
open. 

Under Jake’s nose, pushed through the willows, a piece of paper 
floated. He leaned over, picked it up, took it with him as he turned 
to make his morning’s fire. It was a sodden fragment of envelope, 
the pencil marks upon it now illegible from their long soaking, which, 
somehow released from the pocket of Clem’s shirt or mackinaw, 
had risen to the surface. Doubtless it had been addressed to one of 
the correspondence schools to which he had the habit of writing, 

After gulping his breakfast, Jake returned to the pool. He gazed 
on its placidity for long minutes before he saw the patch of wool 
shredded from red underwear or shirt. He picked it up and put it in 
the fire. He wondered—the phenomenon might be caused merely 
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by the action of the water, or a mink, having swum under the ice 
from up or down the river, might be working down there in the 
pool, tearing at Clem’s clothes to reach the white flesh beneath them. 
The belly was what it would go for. 

Jake could not leave the pool Cit seemed to him he would stay by 
it forever) while these grisly remnants of memory, of what had 
once been a man, were throughout the day slowly and inexorably 
upborne to his view. The corporal and Felix might return this way. 
They would go to the pool for water for their tea. What they would 
find there would give them pause, cause them to think, to put two 
and two together. Jake cursed the green grass. On another part of 
the river what was here revealed to sight would have been hidden 
beneath ice and beneath snow when the snow came. He cursed the 
thousand dollars behind his cabin on the Muddy. Yet he was thank- 
ful that, through his fear of the dog and the need of burying Clem’s 
gear farther from the trail, he had come back to filch from the pool 
its testimony of guilt. 

He crouched in the willows for hours, body benumbed, eyes 
transfixed by the water’s promise. Mechanically, as a piece of paper, 
a tatter of wool, a corner of a handkerchief floated to the surface, 
he reached out for it with a branch of spruce, ground it in his fist, 
stuffed it in his pocket. 

When night came and he could not see, he dozed by his fire and 
in the morning resumed his watch. Snow fell. It fell upon the forest 
and the willows and upon Jake’s shoulders. It lay white upon the 
ice on the pool's rim. Into the pool each flake settled with a slight 
hiss and melted. 

From the pool steam rose, as though in its warm depths a man 
still breathed. 

Jake, eyes wide and glaring, crouched beside the pool, heedless to 
snow, to cold, to passing time. When the snow ceased and the 
clouds lifted and the late sun shone on the snow-pink mountains, 
the pool was red, red as blood, lapping at his toes, and he could no 
longer see what floated there upon it. 

It was then, or a day later, or two—he could not be certain, for 
time was absent with all timely things—that on their way back to 
the railroad the corporal and Felix Lempriére, ghost-like and wav ering 
hgures, were with him around the camp-fire and that he was point- 
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ing to the pool and babbling: ‘Blood. All of it blood. Clem’s blood’ 


Jake did that because there was now no cause for pretending. He 
had his wits about him. What he could see the corporal too could 
see—though the corporal at first, and until Jake led him back to the 
rockslide where he uncovered Clem’s buried gear, was unbelieving. 

Afterwards, seeing the big wolf-like dog facing him by the camp 
fire, Jake sprang up to throttle him. Felix and the corporal held 
him off. 

Then Felix, under Jake’s direction, sank a weighted fish-hook 
into the pool and pulled up a piece of Clem’s trouser leg. Later the 
pool would be dragged with heavier tackle. 

That was how it happened that Jake had come down the Moose 
between the corporal and the French-Canadian, the dog following 
behind. 

Several times he had stopped to explain to the corporal about the 
thousand dollars and how Clem, with his fast travelling and nosing 
into his business, had persecuted him, and to affirm that he, Jake, 
had done in self-defence only what any other man with the same 
savvy would have done. The corporal had nodded in apparent 
agreement. 

He and Felix had stood aside quietly too when Jake once stepped 
from the trail, took off his cap and bowed to a school-marm tree 
which, it seemed, he had met on his last trip down the Moose long 
ago. After speaking, Jake listened. Three nights before, as Clem’s 
body lay beside the camp-fire, likewise he had listened, because at 
that time it was as though a great shout had come out of the moun- 
tains and he had waited to hear its echo. Now, he thought, again 
he was about to hear that echo—from a tall spruce beyond the 
school-marm tree where the wind in great gusts of snow troubled 
the dark forest. 

Jake shook his head. He turned down the trail, behind Felix, fol- 
lowed by the corporal and the dog. This he could not explain to the 
corporal—that Clem’s voice was up there in the tree-tops, calling 
to him, but in the howl of wind and the groan of forest he could 
not distinguish what Clem was saying. 

Nearing the railroad, though the snow still flew, it appeared to 
Jake that the green grass along the edge of the pool now grew taller. 
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TREES ARE LONELY COMPANY 
It reached his knees, his waist, and higher to engulf him. He put 
out a hand to fend it from his face. 

Yet as he stepped from the trail, climbed the embankment to stand 
upon the grade, the scene of where he was was clear before him: 
the twin blue rails hurrying away to converge in the distance, the 
telegraph poles, weary with their burden, staggering into the storm. 
Instinctively he dropped to one knee to untie a snowshoe, for here, 
between and beside the rails, the snow was packed and shallow and 
three men could walk abreast down the line and into Red Pass 
around the bend. 

[he corporal, as if casually, knelt beside him. There was a quick 
click of metal. When Jake rose his right wrist was handcuffed to 
the corporal’s left. 

[he three men—the prisoner in the middle, the dog behind— 
walked west down the track. They turned their backs upon the 
Moose where the legions of the wind howled and stamped and on 
whose upper reaches, into a pool half-rimmed with grass, snowflakes 
fell and melted. 
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For Nicholas of All the Russias 


Wind in a rocky country and the harvest 
meagre, the sparrows eaten, all the cattle 

gone with the ragged troopers, winter coming, 
mother will starve for love of you and wrapping 
newest and least accustomed leave him squalling 
out in the hills beside the skulls of foxes, 

it cold and snow in the air. Stranger, knocking, 
(now in this latter time even the = 

have bread and sleep on straw) what silly rumour 
tells me your eyes are yellow and your lips 

once rose trout- quick to suck a she-wolf’s teats? 


Our Lord, his peaked heir and hawk-faced daughters 
are gone, although they say one severed finger 
was found after ‘ie soldiers cleaned the cellar. 


ALpEN A. Now tan 


AN 


God Sour the Milk of the Knacking Wench 


God sour the milk of the knacking wench; 
with razor and twine she comes, 

to stanchion our blond and bucking bull, 
jerk out his lovely plumbs. 


God shiver the prunes on her bark of chest 
who capons the prancing young, 

let maggots befoul her alive in bed 
and dibble thorns in her tongue. 


Atpen A. NowLan 


To Jean 


So cold that any house seemed like a fire 

I snapped the catch that was less lock than symbol, 
It was a rivet and a twisted wire 

And I was seventeen and scared and nimble. 


You twenty miles away and with a lover, 
I broke your empty house and stole its —— 
The stove all cold, I pulled a jacket over 


My rocking shoulders, slept, and found sleep sweet. 


Aupen A. Now.Lan 
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‘T ypescript into Book 


I take it that you like books. There are still a few of us booklovers 
around despite the awful warnings of Marshall McLuhan with his 
tv era and his pending farewell to Gutenberg. I have not heard of a 
PH.D. thesis on the cult of bookworship, but it is not an unlikely 
subject. Years ago when I dabbled in fine book-binding, | remember 
how it pained me to pull a book to pieces before starting to rebind it. 
To run a sharp knife down the fold of the endpapers and peel back 
the spine to reveal its guts was an unnerving experience. 

There are, of course, books and books. There are those that contain 
ugly type poorly arranged and printed, that carry their shoddy work- 
manship and their aberrations of taste right through. And there are 
others that show signs of someone's having planned their every 
physical detail with loving care, arranging the type not only legibly 
but beautifully to give he most appropriate setting to the author’s 
words. They have been designed, in other words, and by someone 
Cyou feel when handling them) who looks upon typography as ‘part 
of the ritual of literature’; who believes that ‘a book is not only for 
inward but for outward contemplation, and that the excellences of its 

material parts are a tribute to its qualities of writing’.* It is these 
books you enjoy possessing even after you have read them. 

Many authors have acknowledged their collaboration with a 
book- designer. One famous ex ample i is recounted by John Farleigh in 
Graven Image. He designed and illustrated The Adventures of the 
Black Girl in Her Search for God in close co-operation with Bernard 
Shaw, whose intense interest in language and the printed letter-forms 


*Holbrook Jackson in The Printing of Books. 
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TYPESCRIPT INTO BOOK 
we use extended into every phase of book-production. The book that 
resulted from this collaboration is a slim (seventy-six pages) volume 
that is crisp and fresh and vigorous. It is the ideal environment in 
which to enjoy the ideas the author propounds. And that is the test 
of the well-designed book. 

Every book is bound in a case and has pages bearing the printed 
impression of type. But some books are better looking than others 
—more pleasing, even exciting, to the eye, more agreeable to handle. 
Some insight into what makes one book-design better than another 
might be gained by considering how a designer transforms the bulky, 
anonymous-looking typescript into a desirable-looking book. Because 
it is hardly possible to penetrate the thought processes of someone 
else where design is concerned, I must refer to a book that I am 
designing myself if I am to be sure of all my facts. I have chosen 
The Collected Poems of E. J. Pratt, a new and enlarged edition of 
the poet’s works to be published this fall by Macmillan of Canada. 

One begins, of course, with the author’s typescript. . 

Before starting to design this book | spent many — reading and 
re-reading Pratt until certain fundamentals emerged, and crystallized 
sharp and clear. His long narrative verse has a basic shape to it. His 
line is short, his rhyming pattern does not require artificial emphasis 
by jagged indentation at the start of lines. It seemed quite clear to 
me that the format of the book had to be tall, narrow, and disciplined. 
| spent a great deal of time experimenting. I did not want the routine 
classical treatment—which is, for poetry setting, that titles and page- 
numbers are centred on the page. To me this would make Pratt’s 
verse look out-of-date. Eventually I found the answer by setting all 
the type flush left to give a vertical panel of white space down the 
left margin of each page. This format gave the necessary restrained 
but contemporary feeling, the tallness, narrowness, discipline; yet it 
was still sufficiently flexible to meet the exceptional verse-forms that 
always occur in a collection of poetry. | was gratified when both the 
publisher and the editor, Northrop Frye, approved my decision with 
enthusiasm, for both have long been close to Pratt’s work. 

The book now had a shape of its own. I considered next the type. 
Legibility, of course, was a prime requisite, but as one reads poetry 
more slowly than prose, exotic types can sometimes be considered. 
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However, my choice was not unusual: Baskerville, an elegant 
Georgian classical face, seemed suitable. It has a frankness and gentle 
masculinity that is right for Pratt's work; it looks familiar and forth- 
right even to a vetidien who may never have realized that types could 
be different; it is readily available from Canadian typesetters (an 
important consideration, for the Canadian designer works under 
severe limitations of choice compared with designers in, say, New 
York or London); and it is not so wide in its letter-form that the lines 
get too long, making the basic page-size impractical, nor is it so 
condensed as to look mean in its narrowest setting. To ease reading 
I opened up the lines to a two-point space (one thirty-sixth of an 
inch) between. (If the space here were too small, the page would be 
crowded and the reader would feel uncomfortable; if it were too 
great the book would sprawl—and, of course, extra pages increase 
the production cost.) 

The poems now had a clear tone of voice, for that is what typo- 
graphic design achieves for an author. It was felt at this point that a 
suitable dividing device was needed to define the parts of the volume. 
A title-page for each section seemed a sound solution, and to give 
visual distinction and variety to these dividing pages it was decided 
to use line-drawings. The poems dictated the illustrations, and a 
symbolic subject was selected for each section. There is no value in 
merely paralleling pictorially a literary statement, so these illustra- 
tions were planned to heighten the emotions aroused by the poems. 
A clear open line would echo Pratt's own style and a medium tonal 
weight would balance the ‘colour’ of the type so that illustrations and 
text would be in harmony. The shape of the illustration was intended 
to be angular and free, to contrast with the firm vertical of the text 
but to echo the irregular right edge of the poems themselves. An 
energetic calligraphic style was maintained throughout. 

The more conspicuous designs for case, preliminary pages, and 
jacket are secondary to the reading matter and are not usually em 
barked upon until the text- pages are settled. I felt that the pete 
appearance of the Pratt book had to be a dramatic statement of the 
contents. Again the final decision was simple, but it was not arrived 
at without many false starts. The actual case of the book follows the 
narrow column pattern set by the text page, for on both front and 
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back it has a list of the titles of the poems written in the poet's own 
hand. This is at once personal, as befits an anniversary edition; calli- 
graphic, like the drawings inside; and also functional, decorative, and 
distinctive. The handwriting, firm and sensitive, is in white on a 
warm, deep-grey ground. The book’s title runs across in a darker, 
rich brown strip and is set in small Baskerville type in flaming orange. 
(As a designer I find myself thinking about a colour-personality for a 
book much as one would approach an abstract painting.) 

The jacket came next. This is very important, for it is the eye- 
catching package that starts you investigating the book on the book- 
seller's counter. Here the process of working outwards from the inside 
of the book was continued and the jacket became a stronger poster- 
version of the case itself. Again a vertical column of text, this time not 
handwriting but set in large type, still Baskerville. The subtle flicker 
of flaming orange type on ‘the sober yet vibrant case becomes on the 
jacket a broad orange strip to ‘grab the eye’ and Cit is hoped) lead 
the reader or browser into the book. (T he scientist-salesman has got 
into the designing act in recent years and there is a growing self- 
consciousness about readers’ eye-tracks as recorded by ophthalmographs 
and legibility percentages shown on tachistoscopes. Like so many 
laboratory labours, the results confirm common sense but substitute 
jargon in its stead. ‘Leading the reader into the book’ is gradually 
being superseded by the crude phrase ‘making the reader crack the 

book’. ) 

To complete the Pratt book the endpapers and preliminary pages 
were still needed. The endpapers, which begin the book, are white 
blank sheets. The preliminary pages are all the pages between the 
fly-leaf (the right-hand part of the front endpaper) and the start of 
the text proper. The half-title comes first and is traditionally merely 
a label to identify the title of the unbound book. Here there is a 
horizontal title strip like the one on the outer case, and the publisher's 
imprint is carried over onto the next two pages: this forms the 
complete title spread. (In recent years designers have become less 
hidebound in their treatment of these pages.) The illustrations begin 
on the title-page spread and are scattered through the contents pages. 
Because the Introduction in this book is a critical essay and is an 
important part of the contents, it is treated as a typographic unit. 
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It is set in the same basic format as the poems themselves but as 
continuous prose in lines of an even length. 

These, then, are the kind of problems a book-designer has to face, 
Each decision goes towards making the book a cohesive unit. 

One criticism often made of Canadian books is that they frequently 
lack this cohesion, and few will pretend that Canadian book design 
has been to the forefront of our cultural achievements. But this has 
not been entirely the fault of the publishers. It is largely because 
there were few competent book-designers available. It appears to be 
only very recently that Canadian publishers have felt justified in 
considering the niceties of their production. Some of them were 
shocked by the blunt frankness of the Manchester Guardian's 
critic who described the Canadian books at the International Book 
Exhibition as being second only to those from the Soviet Union in 
dullness. Having studied the exhibit of Soviet books that was shown 
in Toronto last winter, I feel this criticism was unduly harsh, but 
even so it was not a comment to encourage complacency. The Book 
Publishers’ Association encouraged the launching of the Canadian 
Book Design Exhibition this year, organized jointly by the Society of | 
Typographic Designers of Canada and the Rolland Paper Company, 
and their members submitted a mixed but very stimulating group of 
entries. Over fifty per cent. of all books published in Canada last year 
were entered and it was very encouraging to see that many of them 
had passed through the hands of a designer. 

It is hard to dehie what a book-designer does to a book. He has to 
find a logical and aesthetic solution to the problem of presenting the 
words of the author to the reader within the hard economics of pub- 
lishing, and to meet the technical limitations of printing and binding. 
At every stage the designer has to tread the vast tract of compromise 
between the desirable and the attainable. (It might, for example, be 
desirable to bind Oscar Wilde’s Salomé in bejewelled zebra skin or 
to have three-dimensional pop-up diagrams in a book on advanced 
geometry. The attainable is what we get instead.) The designer is 
part of the production line to make and sell a commodity that will 
appeal to and be bought by a large enough public to justify publish- 
ing at all. He does not write the hoik dens not edit it, does not make 
the paper, set the type, operate the press, collate the sections, stamp 
the case, bind the book. Nor does the designer sell the finished 
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5 product. But somehow he has to impress on all these operations a 
unity and an appropriateness unique to the publication. When this is 
, achieved it is readily recognized. It is also very rare. Every sincere 


designer hopes that he will ‘pull it off’ with every book he does, and 


y only the reader can tell him if he has. 
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: Poem on Friday 

. ‘WHAT ELSE, PRODIGIOUS SCHOLAR, SHOULD THERE BE?’ 

4 W.S. 

o The green of the cedars is unlike 

k Any other green—they have been washed 

" By the wind, which now moves the clouds, 

- Piled like craggy props for Easter, 

- Into another part of the sky. 

“ There will be no more snow. 

of | The yellow of the starling’s beak 

Vy, Is like no other yellow—it neither 

of Gleams nor is dull; it proclaims 

ar The late sunlight against the certain black. 

art There will be no suffering and no joy, 
Only these two colours in a bruised sky. 

bin The leafless branches of the trees 

he So proliferate against the broken clouds 

ib That every twisted crucifix becomes 

MA Only a limb. This is the earth where once 

: 


be Men hung a man they called Christ 
On two planks. The starling drops in the wind. 


or 

sed The bottom of a pail is broken through. 

- is An ancient house has gone to ruin. 

vill There are no more metaphors, only 

ish- The green of the cedars, the yellow 

ake Horn of the starling’s beak, each 

mp In the wind a part of April, now. 

hed | D. G. Jones 
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The Salterton Novels 


Robertson Davies made his name as a man of the theatre and as a 
humorist; it was therefore no surprise in 1951 when his first novel, 
Tempest-Tost, turned out to be a comic novel about the production 
of a play. The story is built round an amateur outdoor performance 
of The Tempest, and comes to its climax on the first night. The firm 
framework thus provided allows plenty of variety; one can feel the 
relief of the playwright freed from the demands of the stage as he 
introduces digressions and superfluous episodes—including the best 
scene in the book, the arrival of the clergy to select books from the 
library of a deceased scholar, which is totally and _ gloriously 
irrelevant. 

When it first appeared, Tempest-Tost struck one as a pure, delight- 
ful jeu d’esprit, quite what one would expect from the typewriter of 
Samuel Marchbanks. A funny book. In 1958, it stands as the first of 
three novels about the same Ontario town of Salterton, and this 
makes a difference. Novelists who return repeatedly, as Trollope did, 
to the same place or the same broad circle of characters, achieve in 
time a stereoscopic depth that can be attained in no other way. 
Tempest-Tost can now be seen through the stereoscope, and it is still 
a funny book, but it is a good deal more. Mr Davies has a pet theory 
about Leacock in which he discerns dark shadows in the sunshine of 
Mariposa. I happen to regard this notion as a moonbeam from the 
larger lunacy; but the shadows of Salterton are now evident even in 
this gayest of its chronicles. 

Broad sunshine starts it, in the sane and cheerful family life of the 
Websters, the contented rich man and his two daughters, not to 
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THE SALTERTON NOVELS 

mention his loyal, sturdy Welsh retainer Tom Gwalchmai. Except 
for the elder daughter Griselda they merely provide a background for 
the story as their garden does for The Tempest, but they do embody 
important Davies convictions. The father demonstrates that hearts 
just as pure and fair may beat in millionaires; Freddy the younger 
daughter (a totally delightful person) that Mr Davies is on the side 
of youth; Gwalchmai that it is good to be Welsh. Griselda plays a 
lead part, but never quite comes off in it because except for some 
good repartee she has too little to do. Her intentions are excellent; 
as she says, she wants to be Pure but not a Pill, she wants to be ‘like 
the girls in Trollope . . . to be loved, and to love, and when these 
conditions were met there was nothing she would not do’. Good for 
Griselda and her creator: the straightforward sexuality of Trollope’s 
heroines isn’t often noticed by modern readers—it is not what they 
expect to find in a Victorian novelist. But Trollope’s heroines are in 
love, and Griselda is not given that chance. 

Her function in the book is to be an object of love, not a lover. 
The central story concerns her unawareness of the love of Hector 
Mackilwraith, the middle-aged high-school teacher. Mackilwraith is 
in some ways the best thing Mr Davies has done, because he is an 
unusual thing for him to do. Mr Davies makes his prejudices and 
preferences engagingly clear. To have his full approval you should be 
certain things: Celtic in ancestry; upper-class in education and tastes; 
Anglican, at least in background; an artist; and not a professional 
academic. In this imperfect world few meet all these tests, but if you 
fail more than two of them Robertson Davies is unlikely to sympa- 
thize with you completely, even if he created you. W hat is remark- 
able about Hector Mackilwraith is that he fails all but the first test; 
he teaches mathematics, a subject with traumatic associations for 
Mr Davies; he is relatively inarticulate; probably in the first design 
of the novel he was to be an absurd butt and he is that; yet as it 
turns out he is treated with a fine compassionate understanding. His 
ludicrous virgin love for a girl young enough to be his daughter 
provides the ballast the novel needs, and in its conclusion raises it 
from an entertaining to a moving book. 

Mackilwraith’s youth was dominated by a stupid and possessive 
mother. Here we have the recurrent Freudian theme of the novels: 
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the possessive parent and the too-compliant child. The arrogant Pro- 
fessor Vambrace bullies his adoring daughter Pearl (they are fittingly 
cast as Prospero and Miranda—the novel abounds in faint echoes of 
The Tempest), and Solly Bridgetower allows his hypochondriac 
mother to keep him at home, safe from any girl he might take an 
interest 1n. 

These relationships make for straight comedy in Tempest-Tost. In 
Leaven of Malice they dominate, and take on a darker hue. A false 
announcement of the engagement of Pearl and Solly appears in the 
Salterton Bellman, and the malicious jest touches a number of raw 
spots. It embarrasses the editor, who suffers from a sense of guilt over 
an insane wife and (rather oddly) hopes to compensate with an 
honorary degree from the local university. It infuriates Vambrace 
and Mrs Bridgetower because of an old resentment between them, 
It strengthens the position of the Old Mess, an ancient journalist who 
burdens the editor’s life with arch editorials about the vanishin 
walking-stick and whom he lacks the courage to retire. And naturally 
it makes the domestic lives of Pearl and Solly less tolerable than ever. 
Vambrace’s absurd arrogance verges on madness as he rages at his 
daughter or preposterously shadows the editor, though he is given 
his hour of triumphant rationality when Davies the Freudian allows 
Vambrace the classicist to demolish a half-baked guidance worker 
who ventures to tell him that his relationship with his daughter is 
Oedipal. 

Essentially the book is about the efforts of the aged and unbalanced 
to fetter and cripple the sane and young. And though it is a very 
funny book there is genuine anger in it. It contains some of the 
author's best comedy: the ghastliest of his many ghastly parties, the 
Old Mess, and a fine discourse on Charles Heavysege would be 
enough to make it memorable. But the central story-line—who put in 
the announcement?—is too slight to bear the weight of incident and 
comment hung on it and yet too stressed to be considered a minor 
element. 

The new novel, A Mixture of Frailties, is livelier, fuller, more 
imperfect, and more delightful. It has two plots, a Salterton and a 
London one. In the Salterton story, which forms the outer frame, the 
parent-child theme is carried to a yet higher pitch of indignation. 
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THE SALTERTON NOVELS 


Mrs Bridgetower is the villain. Solly has been married a year to 
Pearl, now known by her second name of Veronica because no wife 
of Solly’s and no lea ding lady of Mr Davies’s could conceivably be 
called Pearl. On the first page Mrs Bridgetower dies, and in doing sO 
reveals her full malevolent strength. Her will leaves Solly a con- 
temptuous bequest of a hundred dollars. The large residue goes to 
found a trust whose income is to give some young woman an artistic 
training abroad until Solly has a son. The son will get the bulk of 
the estate if his parents have meanwhile lived in Mrs Bridgetower’s 
house and kept it as it was. Thus the Dead Hand is laid on the young 
Bridgetowers’ marriage in a way designed to ruin it in bed and at 
board. 

Eventually the young people triumph and the required boy is 
born under melodramatic circumstances. This Freud-and-Trollope 
tale is concluded on a supernatural note, for it is a point of Welsh 
honour with Mr Davies to pay proper respect to the unseen powers. 

Set into this story is the history of Monica Gall, the soprano from 
the Heart and Hope Quartet of the Thirteenth Apostle Tabernacle 
who is chosen to benefit from the trust. Her background is drab, with 
an ineffectual father, a crude and manic-depressive mother, a clerical 
job in the glue works, and evangelical religion. Her sect is actually 
too wildly farcical to supply the commonplace atmosphere the pattern 
demands, but the Thirteeners are quite funny enough to excuse the 
lapse. 

Monica’s training as artist and as human being takes place in 
Britain, and forms the heart of the novel. It is the largest thing 
Robertson Davies has attempted or done. This three-quarters of a 
novel is in fact, with all its faults, fuller and more interesting than 
the other two and a quarter novels put together. It is a rich mixture 
of attitudes (not frailties—it’s a bad title), attitudes to art and to life 
in profusion. 

Each of these novels expounds a professional topic of which the 
author has special knowledge. In Tempest-Tost it is how to direct 
a play (which he has done); in Leaven of Malice, the life of a daily 
editor (which he lives); in A Mixture of Frailties Cand I don’t know 
how he managed this one), how to be trained as a concert soprano. 
It is done in convincing and lively detail. 
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The process is directed by the eminent conductor Sir Benedict 
Domdaniel, who thinks training as a human being essential to the 
training of an artist. At first this: consists of rather tiresome discourses 
from Sir Benedict on Art and Life. Art is not uplift, Monica learns, 
The artist is not ‘refined—which means predictable, stable, controlled, 
always choosing the smallest cake on the plate, never breaking wind 
audibly, being a good loser—in a word, dead’. It is a bit odd to find 
Mr Davies falling for this currently fashionable form of the romantic 
notion that the artist is a specific kind of Choice Spirit. The senti- 
mental fancy is elevated into a Freudian opposition of Eros and 
Thanatos, which must leave poor Monica far out of her depth. 

To stay afloat in these deep waters she needs to have more intel- 
lectual and social buoyancy pumped into her, and she is packed off 
to Paris to be ‘finished’ by an American lady who plays Pygmalion 
with marked success and astonishing rapidity. Thus equipped, she is 
sent for Christmas to a Welsh country house where Mr Davies 
thoroughly enjoys himself. Most engagingly, he uses an extremely 
literary American Rhodes scholar as his spokesman for the delights 
of Welshness and squiredom. (But in the next edition he shouldn't 
be allowed to refer to the wrong Peacock novel—the Welsh one is 
Headlong Hall, not Gryll Grange.) 

In the house Monica finds Giles Revelstoke, the rising composer 
who has been coaching her; the result is perhaps the most cheerful 
seduction in recent literature and certainly the speediest. The setting 
is a splendid Victorian bathroom. All three novels contain felicitous 
descriptions of expressive rooms. In Tempest-Tost there is Mrs 
Bridgetower’s dining-room (circa 1910) with its ‘oak table and chairs 
which owed so much, but not perhaps enough, to William Morris’ 
There is also the Forresters’ tasteful living-room, with its two Notes 
of Colour and everything else ‘cleverly arranged to be of no colour 
at all’. In Leaven of Malice Mr Davies points out with profound 
truth that Canadian buildings of a certain age are perfect settings for 
Ibsen and Tchekov. And in this novel there is the bathroom: 


It had formerly been a bedroom, and was a chamber of considerable 
size, in a corner of which was a very large and deep bath, encased in 
mahogany and standing on a dais; there was also a large and ornate 
marble basin, a full-length cheval-glass with candle-brackets, an arm- 
chair and a side chair, and a set of scales upon which it was possible to 
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THE SALTERTON NOVELS 


weigh oneself by sitting on a large, padded seat. There was a couch of 
the type familiar in the best-known picture of Madame Récamier, with 
one arm and a partial back. The two large windows were richly cur- 
tained to the floor. This splendid chamber was for ablutions only; the 
water closet was housed in mahogany splendour in a smaller room 
nearby; it had a bowl in the agreeable Willow pattern. 


Monica falls in love with Giles and eventually becomes his 
mistress. This of course is part of her education—but in what way? 
We are on delicate ground here. Mr Davies is not certain of his 
attitude, nor is the reader. Art is not uplift, we have learned. Is Sex? 
When Sir Benedict smugly tells her to go ahead—‘anything to 
broaden your range of feeling’—Monica rightly bursts out ‘I hate you 
damned superior ‘Englishmen’ and threatens to go back to the glue 
works. Sir Benedict hastens to admit the charge—‘it’s just a way of 
going on that we have carried over from the nineteenth century, 
when we really ruled the waves’—but sticks to his point. The real 
trouble with this art-and-life training in Mr Davies's hands is that 
since it is an English training of a provincial Canadian and since it 
involves a rise in social class for the pupil the ideal aimed at is often 
hard to distinguish from Nancy Mitford. The mixture of u usage 
and a healthy attitude to sex can be absurd; as when Giles removes 
Monica's slip and ruins a quite graceful speech on nakedness with 
the incredible final sentence: ‘Never make love with your clothes on; 
only very common people—really common people—do it.’ Far from 
punching him in the nose, Monica cherishes this aphorism and 
‘remembers it always’. From which we ought to conclude that she is 
irredeemably vulgar and values Giles because he gives her Class. 
This is not the author’s intention. Yet it almost fits the other really 
bad moment in the novel, when Monica unwittingly causes Giles’s 
7 by behaviour which is wholly self-preserving. It doesn’t quite 

however, because nothing could make that particular action 
pote In fact it has little to do with Monica’s character but is 
contrived to prepare for a later effect (when four other people 
separately confide in Monica that they killed Giles). Here is the 
unscrupulous playwright at work. 

The difficulty of handling the art-and-life training themes is 
complicated further by the Canadian-in-England theme. So far as 
Monica is a provincial in London, she might just as well be from 
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Leeds as from Salterton. There is nothing peculiarly Canadian about 
her situation. But since in fact she is from Canada, the situation does 
call for observations about the experience of being a Canadian in 
England, and the sensations—pleasant and miserable, physical and 
spiritual—of that experience are beautifully selected and described, 
However, the picture is put badly out of focus by the caricature of a 
Canadian couple in London. They are very funny but too far from 
any human reality to make a point. 

Mr Davies will say—has already said—that he didn’t write the novel 
to illustrate these themes. Of course not—good novels aren't written 
in that order. But it is the interplay of these themes and ideas that 
make the story; in a sense they are the story, a story of a mixture of 
attitudes. 

In brief, it is a muddled, untidy novel. It has not been helped by 
hasty revisions and (probably) cuts which have left their marks on 
the pages alongside the marks of execrable proof-reading. But it is 
irresistible as entertainment. And Sir Benedict is right after all: art 
is not uplift, it is entertainment first. Mr Davies, an actor and a 
playwright before he was a novelist, never forgets to be an enter- 
tainer. In fact he is a better novelist than playwright. In the leaner 
form of the play certain of his chief qualities stick out too promi- 
nently, like the bones of an underfed dog, and become disfiguring. 
His lively mind is host to a variety of interests, and he is always 
ready to stop and talk about them; just as he is ready to wrench the 
story about for a third-act effect. His plot- machinery, creaky at the 
best of times, makes an unpleasant grinding noise on these occasions. 

His novels are frankly diffuse, and being novels they don’t suffer 
from it. Yet they are clearly the novels of a playwright. Not that they 
are constructed like plays. They could not be transferred to the stage 
without fundamental changes. CNovels that can be are probably 
written by novelists who w wala like to be playwrights, rather than the 
other way round.) But they are a playwright’s novels: the story 
consists of well-defined scenes in which people advance the plot and 
reveal their characters almost entirely in talk. How they do talk. It is 
well-heard idiomatic talk; it is effortlessly readable and endlessly 
entertaining and often quite incredible. In a play, things that in real 
life are left unspoken are put into dialogue because that is the way 
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THE SALTERTON NOVELS 


the author has to tell the story; the characters talk with unfailing 
fluency in impossibly well-rounded sentences because they would 
soon empty the auditorium if they talked as we all do in our living- 
rooms. This fluent volubility, this compulsion to put every thing into 
words, is shared by nearly all Mr Davies’s characters, and it comes 
directly from the stage. 

Robertson Davies stands curiously apart from the main stream of 
contemporary fiction; in a sense he is not writing novels of the fifties 
at all. But that is not necessarily a bad thing. His highest talent is in 
being funny, but he is also an essentially serious person and a very 
determined artist. His next novel should be immensely interesting. 


Tempest Tost and Leaven of Malice are published by Clarke, Irwin; A Mix- 
ture of Frailties by Macmillan of Canada. 
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December Incident 


Not his elegy, but some failing which his eyes let through, 
And not his action, but that shiver, 

Were the only statements. He, not their giver, 

Hesitant and stranded in the doorway, found no ease 

Of speech to muster, but silent and a stranger, 

Brought in something of the weather with him, 

And grief his usher. 


Six gazed from their warmth, took in his grief, 

Yet never moved. As if he, pallidly, had been 

None other than his knock. A leaf, 

Some testimony from the month, dropped from his lean 
Shape; rested for a silence with eyes on it, 

And the stove droned. 


Not in time now, and all of us were our waiting: 
Would not surrender words or share our bread. 
Logs of the hut creaked: there were un-numbered 
Little sounds to point our largest fear; and whetting 
A blade for winter silences, the huge wind cried. 
But it was broken. Eyes down, and snow still on his coat, 
The stag went. 
Paut West 
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Vest 


Vichy Style 


White wind, in this our decadent century, 
Probe dusty corners, whip geraniums against my window, 
Blow beneath my chairs, winnow my speeches. 
Blow at your least bleak. Tomorrow will 
The generals ride on my garden, 
Hooves wound the lawn. Tomorrow will 
This table win the accolade of nervous fingers, 
Tomorrow will the pink world’s flower 
Petal down. Among the documents 
Delinquent petals harass my heart. 
It was never thus when we conferred among the orchards 
In Lombardy, | the tactful tiro, masterful 
With a major’s crown, partitioning the map 
With English and decisive smiles. 
The smile I then affected I cannot doff now: 
Tomorrow, in the draughty chamber, an urgent wind 
Shall cool our late deliberations. Tea at four 
Precisely, high on the terrace, under the wintry sun, 
Will start such resurrections as the daily wind 
Cannot dispel. Particularly Denise, my quiet 
Inventive wife whom, in mourning, I have missed 
These dozen eminent years. O my white wind, 
Whiten my soul against continuance 
And keep my biographers at bay. 
Pau. West 
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Prophets of Belsen 


The merchandising of art is a new trade. Thanks to it, in the las 
sixty years an aspect of Impressionism has been ‘sold’ to us. Even 
though the needs of salesmanship have misrepresented the true 
nature of the Impressionists’ achiev ements, the fact remains that they 
have found popular acceptance. Almost every large gallery in Canada, 
the United States, and Britain owns some Impressionist pictures, 
There are also a very large number of books on Impressionism, on its 
social and artistic background; and innumerable cheap reproductions 
of their work are available. 

None of this is true of the German Expressionists. The work of 
Nolde, Beckman, Kirchner, and others (painters who flourished 


before, during, and after the First World War) is by comparison | 


almost unknow n. Few of the galleries own their pictures. There are 
few books on Expressionism and fewer reproductions. Perhaps this is 


because the spiritual and social circumstances out of which Expres | 


sionist painting and sculpture grew have until very recently been 
remote—at any rate from Canadian experience. These artists lived in 
a time of smug prosperity and indifference to spiritual values which 
has only in the last few years been matched here. 

But there are signs of awakening interest. In the past eighteen 


months or so there have been published in North America several | 


handsome books on the paintings of the German Expressionists and 
also on their drawing and graphics. Three of them are before me 
now: Bernard S. Myer’s The German Expressionists, Hans Konrad 
Roethel’s Modern German Painting, and Charles L. Kuhn's German 
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PROPHETS OF BELSEN 


Expressionism and Abstract Art.* Myer’s book is typographically 
very attractive, with thirty-six colour plates, and more than three 
hundred in monochrome (the line-block reproductions of woodcuts 
are particularly successful). Roethel’s volume, with its sixty colour 
plates, w rill serve as a guide to a large number of artists ranging from 
Lovis Corinth and Kokoschka through the Expressionist groups to 
the Bauhaus and contemporary abstract painters—though with so 
many painters represented, there’s only room for one or two examples 
of the work of each. Charles L. Kuhn’s monograph is more special- 
ized, being a catalogue of twentieth-century German art in the 
Harvard University Collection, and unfortunately the quality of the 
works reproduced is very uneven. 

These books will, I hope, whet the public appetite for the work of 
a group of painters who should be important to us. 

Looking at a recent exhibition in London of monotypes by Degas, 
I could not help comparing them with some German Expressionist 
graphics I had seen earlier in the year in Toronto. For there is a 
considerable private collection of German Expressionist paintings, 
drawings, and graphics in Toronto—the collection of Mr William 
Landmann who has kindly permitted the reproduction of the wood- 
cuts which accompany this article. The contrast between the Degas 
monotypes and the Expressionist graphics was marked. It seemed to 
reveal strikingly the characteristics of each. Degas, in these mono- 
types, and some of the German Expressionists in their graphics Cand 
more particularly in their woodcuts), seem to realize themselves very 
completely. The Degas are exquisite—there is no other word for it. 
In them you see memories of Japanese woodcuts, of Ingres; and, 
perhaps surprisingly, of Goya; and the consciously or unconsciously 
assimilated effect of many generations of classical art. Technically 
they show great professionalism. The blacks and whites are elegantly 
placed and drawn with wonderful spontaneity. Most of these mono- 
types portray the interiors of brothels, but Degas is not concerned to 
preach. He is not displaying the personal degradation of debauch, 
nor the social evils of prostitution. He is possibly disenchanted: he 
is certainly disengaged. He observes and subtly records. There is a 


_ “The Myer and Roethel are published by Macmillan of Canada, the Kuhn 
y S. J. Reginald Saunders. 
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wry humour in the contrast between the naked girls, the black-robed 
Madams, and the prowling elderly men in their morning-coats and 
top-hats. It is not their humour that makes them memorable, but the 
dedication to an ideal of artistic perfection, and the sensitivity of its 
realization. 

How different are the Expressionists! Beckman’s lovers tumble upon 
the bed and the whole room palpitates with their ecstasy. Kirchner’s 
and Nolde’s faces loom at us, lips trembling, eyes dilated, brows 
furrowed. These prints convey an image of their author's emotion. 
The woodcuts are a product of a tradition, but it is a medieval one— 
a primitive folk-art tradition. The images are cut rapidly and directly 
into the wood and the violence of the handling corresponds to the 
violence of the emotion expressed. Far from being concerned to re- 
main objective, or at some level disengaged, for these artists every 
thing has become a part of themselves, an extension of their emo- 
tional life. Chairs, tables, still-life, and landscape become charged 
and pulsate with the artist’s urgent feelings. Beyond this concern 
with emotion there is a spiritual anguish which appears in allegories 
and symbols, and culminates in the savage social and moral com- 
ments of the later Expressionists, Beckman, Dix, and Grosz. This 
use of a picture as a vehicle for moral indignation is as remote from 
Degas as the deliberately childlike and primitive handling is remote 
from his polished professionalism. 

Historically the movement begins with the reaction of Gauguin 
and Van Gogh against Impressionism. In Gauguin, together with the 
arabesques of Art Nouveau and the flat planes of vivid, strongly- 
outlined colour, there is always a cult of the primitive, which is 
something foreign to previous French painting. In Van Gogh you 
fnd the transformation of every scene into a personal confession. 
Beginning like Gauguin from Impressionism, Van Gogh transforms 
the impersonal coloured dot of pointillism until it jerks and gyrates 
across the canvas, exploring the anxious furrows of a face or the 
turbulence of a cloud. The colours are charged and heightened. Both 
these painters believed in a strange mystique of colour symbolism. 
Their paintings look very different from those of their immediate 
predecessors, and their aims are different. With Gauguin and Van 
Gogh begins the discovery or re-discovery that art may not be con- 
cerned with representing with ever-greater accuracy the ‘real’ world, 
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nor with representing a platonic ideal supposed to lie behind it (the 
two most common pre-suppositions in the arts from the high renais. 
sance to the end of the nineteenth century). They made possible 
our realization that by far the greater part of the world’s art Cand we 
know much more about it now than anyone did eighty years ago) 
has been fantastic and non-representational. 

Munch, Kokoschka, Nolde, and Kirchner and the other leaders of 
the Expressionists all show a deep psychological uneasiness. Living 
in a period of great complacency and smugness, they alone seem 
aware of other values. In this respect they are very like Kierkegaard 
and a similar sense of doom, of tragic anguish, haunts them as it did 
the Danish theologian. For them the world is to be made over again, 
They are some of the first artists to question whether the Renaissance 
was in fact a rebirth and not a sleep of marble-cold death. They are 
revolted by the superficial materialism and hedonistic optimism of the 
French Realists and Impressionists. Franz Mare said ‘we seek behind 
the veil of appearance the hidden thing in nature that seems to us 
more important than the discoveries of the Impressionists’. Other 
Expressionists less pantheistic than Marc might have said that they 
sought behind the veil of appearance the hidden thing in Man. The 
world was to be made over again in the likeness of Man. This 
humanizing of painting, this recurring emphasis of the tortured and 
suffering nature of Man, is their great contribution; and what they 
represent has become a truism of our daily lives. They depicted 
Belsen, the prison camps of Korea, the streets of Budapest forty years 
ago when no-one was much concerned to notice that aspect of human 
nature. This is their enduring quality. A perplexed concern with our 
predicament has made Van Gogh the most generally popular of recent 
painters, so that an exhibition of his work can attract an Elvis 
dwarfing queue. ‘Doctor Gachey’ is there—not the glossy fagade of the 
popular portrait painter or the film-star’s autographed handout, but 
the worn saddened face of the keeper of an asylum. The cornfields, 
the clouds, the starry sky reflect always Man and his anxieties and 
fears. It is similar qualities—the raddled face of an old actress, the 
Calvary evoked in a plucked and hanging cockerel—that have given 
Soutine a posthumous fame. 

While this concern with the inner emotional life is the Expres- 
sionists’ most characteristic and valuable quality, it is also responsible 
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for the worst vice—for their counterfeiting of emotion. The senti- 
mentalities of Mueller and the histrionics of Kirchner and Pechstein 
both grow from this stem. Hardly a painting of Van Gogh’s but rings 
true—but of many Expressionists this cannot be said. Where a 
premium is put on emotion it may easily become an end in itself and 
the artist may feel it is specially necessary to have a stormy emotional 
life. When the more violent and tragic passions tend to be em- 
phasized, perhaps only the very great artist can handle such subject- 
matter; and the tendency is to produce a few great paintings and a 
large number of sentimental ones. For whatever reason, all our arts 
(with the exception of the Olympian calm of the Constructivists) 
have become more violent, more eccentric, and more individualistic, 
so that in general the arts contrast strongly with the mechanistic com- 
mercial society in which they exist. Expressionism’s assertion of the 
autonomy of the individual artist is far removed from the platonic 
ideals of the Renaissance, with its concept of an underlying natural 
law making intelligible and valuable the individual’s experience, and 
requiring a recognizable standard of technical achievement for its 
realization. 

Technique for the Expressionist is as individual as the idea which 
he intends to express. To every man, the tools he finds most adequate. 
Uninhibited by ideas of ‘finish’, they exploit all the range of colour 
provided by the newer pigments, and the varieties of texture obtained 
by rich impasto or broken wash. Spontaneity and immediacy are for 
them virtues. The broken, rapid handling of the Impressionists was 
necessitated by the circumstances under which they worked: by the 
need to work quickly to catch fleeting effects of light. For the Ex- 
pressionist, violent handling is but the direct and honest display of 
the effect of the subject upon the artist. Perhaps the Expressionists’ 
most successful work is with the woodcut. The design cut directly 
into the plank produces a vivid and lively image, at its best drama- 
tically unlaboured and forceful. These images have the power to 
haunt the mind and possess a concentrated restraint often lacking in 
the paintings. 

It is worth noticing the effect of all this on the training of artists. 
It has cut the ground from under the traditional art school. These 
schools had their origin in the eclectic academies of the fifteenth 
century which assumed that the arts were concerned with the pla- 
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tonic ideal regulated by natural laws which the academy existed to 
discover, maintain, and teach. Against this background its pedagogic 
techniques were evolved and have remained unchanged since, though 
few of the artists we regard as important are products of its teaching, 
Assuming that the aim of painting was to produce large history 
pictures, the basic course of antique, stiperficial anatomy, life draw- 
ing, and linear perspective was adequate and logical. Whether for 
the last two centuries this has been the aim of painting is another 
question. The aim of a lofty technique worthy of a noble subject 
frequently led to a dry cult of technique for its own sake. The 
primitive vigour of the Expressionists had little to do with art schools 
and has done little to help the survival of the old academic tradition. 

Once criteria of technique and finish are removed, large fields of 
folk and primitive art become acceptable. This is precisely what the 
Expressionists effected by their enthusiasm for the directness and 
spontaneity of European folk art, more especially late medieval 
woodcuts, and African and Polynesian carving. They have enor 
mously enlarged our knowledge and appreciation of art, making us 
realize that it is not something that happened for a short time in 
Greece and Florence, but something which happens everywhere 
from Greenland to Australia and has been going on for a very long 
time. They have utterly transformed our idea of art history, of its 
duration and scope. It is difficult to realize that Pater could think of 
Botticelli as an early unspoilt painter, or Degas in the late eighteen- 
fifties look on Fra Angelico as a primitive. Less than fifty years ago, 
missionaries were burning the heathen idols which art galleries now 
compete with one another to buy. In the Expressionists’ interest in 
the primitive there is some element of Gauguin’s revulsion (and 
retreat) from the sophistication and complexity of industrial society; 
but there is also the fact that primitive art, when it is not merely 
decorative, produces images externalizing man’s feelings towards na- 
ture and the gods. For the primitive, the image is not a work of art, 
but is the god. The directness and power of images and their 
extraordinary imaginative invention was first recognized by these 
artists and inspired much of their work. It has continued to inspire 
and transform the art of the West ever since. 

In our society only lunatics and children have a spontaneity of 
drawing at all comparable to the Australian bark drawings and other 
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primitive art. Children are direct and uninhibited. Their drawing is 
an immediate vehicle for their emotions and they use whatever 
material comes to hand without any concern for the correct technique. 
All these are qualities which the Expressionists admired and which 
they were the first to appreciate. To them we owe the idea that there 
is such a thing as child art: that childish scribbles might have mean- 
ing and might not necessarily be inept attempts at the photographic 
realism of elders and betters. The work of Professor Viola, and the 
experiments of Professor Victor Nowenfeld with the modelling and 
drawing of blind and partially blind children, all spring from ideas 
developed and popularized by the Expressionists. The newest young 
art teacher from training college with her coathanger mobiles or 
dried pea mosaics, or the huge manufacturing firms producing art 
materials for schools, may not recognize their debt. But it is with 
the ideas of some painters fifty years ago that their livelihoods began. 
The debt does not end there; it extends beyond the aspects discussed 
already. Certainly these painters remain a considerable if often un- 
recognized influence on contemporary painting. It may not possess 
their moral and social fervour, but has certainly accepted their 
emotionalism, their use of symbolism, and their violence of handling, 
It is hard to find a recent painter who does not show some ‘wild 
beast’ tendencies, and their pictures seem remote from the calm 
abstractions of the Bauhaus painters. The new books on Expression- 
ism will not only stimulate interest but also demonstrate influences. 
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Other Canadians and After 


In 1947 John Sutherland edited and introduced an anthology of 
poetry with the provoking title, Other Canadians, 1940-1946. ‘Other 
than what?’ the prospective reader is likely to ask. Sutherland never 
defends his title directly, but we don’t have to read far in his 
polemical introduction to guess that Canadian poets are ‘other’ not 
just because they happened to emerge during the war, when writing 
poems may have seemed to some people a very ‘other’ activity indeed, 
but also because they were unrepresented or ill-represented in 
A. J. M. Smith’s Book of Canadian Poetry, published in 1943. By 
its brilliant success Smith’s anthology had become—and, in its new, 
expanded edition, still is—the standard of otherness. 

Since, at a rough estimate, eighty per cent. of the poems in 
Sutherland’s anthology were written after the Book of Canadian 
Poetry went to press, Smith can hardly be accused of overlooking 
them. Other Canadians is an appendix to Smith (they have only 
five poems in common), not an attempt to correct his errors of exclu- 
sion. But Sutherland, in a vigorous introduction, does attack Smith’s 
critical terminology, his reliance on such prestige words as ‘classical’ 
and (especially) ‘metaphysical’, and his anxiety to provide a tradition 
for the Canadian individual talent. This campaign to rescue Cana- 
dian poetry from the sacred wood is combined with a destructive 
analysis of Smith’s arbitrary distinction between native and cosmo- 
politan schools. Sutherland is unwilling to separate the first lowering 
of our poetry in the eighties and nineties from the second flowering 
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in the twenties and thirties by this means. Nor does he find the 
distinction helpful in separating the schools of contemporary poets, 
Sutherland regards Roberts and Smith and Livesay as equally ‘cosmo 
politan’, a term which he finds little more than a euphemism for 
‘colonial’. 

Having disposed of the two important colonial movements in 
Canadian poetry, Sutherland turns to the ‘other’ poets of his an- 
thology. The reader who expects him to produce them triumphantly 
as the beginning of a native tradition will be disappointed. They 
turn out to be just as cosmopolitan or colonial as the rest, or almost 
so. But, whereas Smith followed Yeats, his successors follow Auden, 
Spender, and Thomas, or if they are particularly daring, American 
equivalents like Fearing and Shapiro. Other Canadians, then, divides 
into two main groups: the British colonials and the American 
colonials, the Preview group and the First Statement group. Louis 
Dudek’s terms are the ‘meticulous moderns’ and the ‘lumpen intel- 
lectuals’. It requires much self-denial on Sutherland’s part not to call 
them the cosmopolitans and the natives, for he does see the American 
group as belonging to ‘an inevitable half-way house from which 
Canadian poetry will pass towards an identity of its own’. The 
introduction ends hopefully: ‘the future is already beginning to 
move’. The main purpose of this paper is to look at what that future 
in fact turned out to be, and to determine what contribution was 
made to it by the ‘other’ Canadians themselves. But at the last | 
want to return to the problem of the native tradition, using as evi- 
dence not merely the ‘other’ Canadians but also some of the poets 
who have emerged since the war. 

Sutherland’s own opinion in 1950 was that the movement had 
failed and that Other Canadians was published at the moment before 
the collapse. He attributes the collapse to a loss of political faith in 
socialism, the slowing down of national expansion after the war, and 
‘the poor durability of the poetic talents’ who wrote their best work 
during the stimulating war years and then faded out. Three poets 
retorted by publishing a volume called Cerberus to prove that 
although they might be underground they certainly weren't dead, 
but the news barely reached the surface. In the same year (1952) 
Desmond Pacey still sees ‘a perceptible slackening in poetic activity 
since the end of World War II—or, at least, since 1947. Most of the 
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ets .. . have continued to write, but their output has diminished 
and they have not shown any marked advance.’ 

Of course when we hear of poetic decay and anticlimax, whether 
from Sutherland or Pacey or (more recently) Birney, we must not 
forget that the disappearing or declining or emigrating poet is a 
Canadian institution, one of the most important traditions which did 
not get into the Book of Canadian Poetry. A fully developed career 
like Pratt’s Cor, on a lower level, D. C. Scott’s) is exceptional. Car- 
man and Roberts are the norm, and a biographical critic’s main prob- 
lem is to explain why their first books are so obviously their best. In 
Sutherland’s second wave of colonials we have the notorious case of 
Leo Kennedy, whose sudden disappearance after a brilliant start is 
usually attributed to a social conscience. His poetry may still be 
stirring underground, but no poems have broken the soil for some 
time. Sometimes, like Roberts in The Iceberg, published as late as 
1934, the poet recovers after a long rest. W. W. E. Ross, for example, 
is a dying and reviving poet to gladden the heart of any anthropolo- 
gist. Smith himself must by this time have become weary of hearing 
elegies on the decline of his powers. Indeed Cin desper ation) he has 
recently insisted that the fifties have been the most creative period of 
his career. So when poets descend underground to the csc or the 
novel or the stacks, or simply hibernate for ten years, they are 
certainly not departing from the native tradition, and there may be 
more to the descent than meets the eye. It is with this perspective 
that we should look at the later careers of the main groups of ‘other’ 

Canadians and consider what sort of crisis Cif any) they passed 
through. 

Among the ‘meticulous moderns’ of the Preview group, the most 
important are Patrick Anderson, James Wreford (a late colleague), 
and P. K. Page, the first two educated in Britain and imported around 
the beginning of the war, and the third, although educated in 
Canada, still not far from her British background. It is no doubt of 
them that Sutherland is thinking when he defines ‘the typical Cana- 
dian poet of the forties as an Englishman trying hard to stop being 
one but so far not succeeding’. W suloadl S poetry has certainly neither 
worn well nor fulfilled whan early promise it had. From the early 
attempt at vigorous social comment, it has petered out into skilful but 
monotonous and undistinguished meditations on the problem of 
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time. Even at that, one is astonished to discover that Smith in the 
1957 edition of the Book of Canadian Poetry has simply reprinted 
without change the biographical and critical introduction which he 
provided in 1943. Apparently he thought that Wreford’s winning of 
the Governor-General’s Award for 1950 would not bear mentioning, 
as no doubt it doesn’t. Anderson and Page are, of course, much more 
talented poets. Anderson’s metaphorical glibness is persistent and 
exhausting (rather in the manner of a tea-drinking Dylan Thomas); 
Miss Page’s conceits are more laboured but harder to dislodge. Both 
(particularly Anderson) are dominated by the common assumption 
of those years that the degree of metaphorical extravagance is the 
measure of poetic success: 


over the raw red parlours, ornate as wounds, 


the iodine blinds drew down in a brown shadow. 


Plates rattled somewhere in the porcelain ear 

and vicious as a drug our words became 

quick nickels pushed in broken slot machines. 
But their inventiveness is unquestionable. Both published volumes 
(two by Anderson) at the end of the war. 

This early work I find peculiarly oppressive. Both, despite their 
reporter's eye, are extremely insulated poets. Anderson’s white, anaes- 
thetic, winter landscape and Page’s glass-tight but vulnerable aquar- 
ium leave me gasping for air. Anderson’s Marxism and self-conscious 
Canadianism, Page’s vague and stunted expansion toward a larger 
social body, her Spenderian pity and self-pity—all these do not break 
open their centripetal, pastoral, half-empty world. An anxious sense 
of social responsibility contributes a sinister, deliquescent atmosphere, 
but no poetic means of escape. They write decadent pastorals, with a 
seedy phosphorescence or a ‘terrible shine of fish’, but still from the 
inside looking out. 

Around me the skiers 
rushed silently. The snow like chloroform 
masked my face. And I turned to one 
of the skiers whose nervous curve neatly missed me 
and saw his heart spread out in a fluttering tartan 
for the delicate pleasures which he was suffering, 
and I said: Can you tell me, Is this Canadian, 
to ski—I mean, to dare so silently 
with nothing in front and blue behind like a railway? 


I waited for his answer but it was 
wafted away in the sanitarium snow. . 
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This, 1 suppose, is about as essentially Canadian as The Magic 
Mountain is essentially Swiss. In the mountains you don’t feel free; 
or do you? In his own comment on this poem, Winter in Montreal, 
Anderson wants to have it both ways. He says: 

I have written a number of poems on similar themes, some deriding the 

snow as false peace and simplification, others celebrating it and the 

sports that go with it as a pre-figuration of social change. 

But the second meaning is a good deal more illusory than the first. 
Being decayed but not lost, Anderson's paradise can never be re 
gained: ‘nothing in front and blue behind like a railway’. Miss Page’s 
early poetry is more muscle-bound than Anderson’s, but it wears 
better, possibly because Anderson seems merely opportunistic, while 
Miss Page in As Ten As Twenty always suggests an underlying 
integrity of imagery or principle which might be realized, although 
it rarely is. Her occasional successes seem inevitable and deserved, 
like that much-praised anthology-piece The Stenographers, first 
printed as early as 1942. It is so well known that I hardly need quote 
from it. Her stenographers work in a two-seasonal world: a sinister 
white winter of paper snow-storms halted in the middle by a be- 
calmed stagnant inch of noon for summer. At night, with ‘mirror- 
worn faces’, they submerge and try desperately to drown. But in the 
last stanza, as, well starched after their immersion, they return to 
their typewriters and quires of paper, the perspective and the imagery 
shifts and the ironic white world becomes an inferno of torture and 
madness. We begin to understand what it means to live ‘In the pause 
between the first draft and the carbon.’ 

Since Anderson’s Canadian interlude came to an end in 1950 and 
he has never returned (although he has continued to write and 
publish), our belief in the anticlimax of the younger writers in the 
Preview group will likely depend on what we think of the later 
poetry of P. K. Page. The publication of As Ten As Twenty was not 
followed by any lull in creativity. Although her second, and vastly 
superior, volume, The Metal and the Flower, appeared only in 1954, 
anyone who was following her verse as it came out in magazines must 
have recognized a new maturity. Photos From a Salt Mine in 1951 
makes a striking comparison with The Stenographers of 1942. In the 
irst half of the poem, the insistent white salt and the glittering 
caves, fit habitation for children, angels, and lovers, are dazzling and 
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almost unbearable in their illusory innocence. Even in the next 
photo, in which brilliance is doused with a hose and we descend ty 
where ‘salt’s bitter water’ forms a jet lake ‘slow fathoms down’, the 
illusion remains, although before our eyes the white has turned to 
black. But the final paragraph destroys it. 


So all the photographs like children’s wishes 
are filled with caves or winter, 

innocence 

has acted as a filter, 

selected only beauty from the mine. 

Except in the last picture, 

it is shot 

from an acute high angle. In a pit 

figures the size of pins are strangely lit 

and might be dancing but you know they’re not. 
Like Dante’s vision of the nether hell 

men struggle with the bright cold fires of salt 
locked in the black inferno of the rock: 

the filter here, not innocence but guilt. 


What distinguishes this poem from The Stenographers is its more 


uncompromising and more sharply defined working out of the chosen | 


material. The vague social malaise of the early w ask here seems more 
terrible and more fundamental. The sets of images by means of 
which she presents her vision of a world have taken up their stance 
with more finality and are related with more economy. Indeed, the 
containing image of the whole poem, the black-white inversion of the 
photographic process, never needs to be made literally at all. This 
new way with old material is apparent throughout Miss Page’s second 
book. Any reader who recalls her early poetry will recognize the fish 
and flowers, the watery gardens and blooming seas, the sinking and 
landing adolescents of her brand of pastoral, but he may be surprised 
at the new severity and intensity. I don’t know if it is legitimate 
with Sutherland to see Miss Page going through a kind of religious 
crisis as the inadequate blueprints of the Preview period start to fade. 
I would only assert that in the late 1940s her social wish intensifies 
to a social will. An unkind reader of As Ten As Twenty might have 
imagined her repeating interminably a line from early Auden: ‘All 
I honed is a wish / And a memory of fish.’ Even her osten sibly objec 
tive portraits are passive, self- indulgent round-trips. They lack the 
vigour, the active insight of such later pieces as Marina, Probationer, 
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Young Girls, and Puppets. ‘Between the Will and the Wish is glass’, 
she writes in a bad but crucial poem printed in Here and Now in 
1949 and never collected. It is in the increasing transparency of this 
glass that Miss Page’s development lies. 
~ Miriam Waddington, in her quite different way, is also a poet of 
the will. In her two books, Green World (1945) and in particular 
The Second Silence (1955), social responsibility and human re- 
sponse rest on a faltering, recovering human will. If her later poetry 
is to be called religious, it is a very daily religion, whose shrine is 
everywhere. Living and Loving are work and choice, a series of 
imperfect acts and revisions of acts. But we carry with us the memory 
of a green world of free acts, symbolized in children, accessible in 
dreams, and prophetic of some last act: ‘the magical release of final 
definite decision’. 

The fair flower of me, the child 

So small in sleep dies perfectly 

And to the moment goes with sweet decision. 

No faltering, he is by changing time 

So fully met, so tenderly enhanced. 


I had to quote in order to allay any suspicion that Mrs Waddington 
isa kind of Montreal existentialist w riting in English. Her tone alone, 
with its combination of sharpness and seadieenatt, of wit and incanta- 
tion, would link her with the Evangelical tradition in English 
literature—as, say, a kind of cross between Cowper and Blake. I 
should add that she is a very uneven, often unsatisfying poet, whose 
work as a whole is more impressive than any poem or selection of 
poems can make it seem. She is at her best when the daily imperfec- 
tions of the will are in the foreground and the second silence is 
evoked but not emphasized in a peroration. Judging from the poems 
| have seen since 1955, her third volume promises to be her finest. 
If any broad generalization is possible about the post-war develop- 
ment of the poets I have been discussing so far, it is this: their picture 
of the human lot becomes increasingly radical; they seem dissatisfied 
to attack the symptoms of disease or to offer panaceas. Although they 
remain occasional and not systematic poets, their later books suggest 


.| materials newly set in order, a more strictly patterned vision which 


emerges without being set in relief or expounded. 
Among those ‘other’ Canadians who are closer to ‘umpen 
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tellectuals’ than to ‘meticulous moderns’, Raymond Souster is one of | 
the most durable and the least controversial. His pages in Suther | 
land’s anthology can be reread with increased pleasure, and he ha; | 
continued to turn out his vignettes, epigrams, blues, serenades, com. 
plaints, with steady facility. He knows what he can do and keeps on 
doing it, with some increase of skill, perhaps, but little increase of | 
range. His recent Selected Poems is a satisfying and homogeneoy 
volume. 

Louis Dudek and Irving Layton, however, are far more charac 
teristic of their poetic generation. For them the late forties is as much 
a period of poetic crisis as it is for Miss Page. The early Dudek is ; 
naive poet of bright, liquid transparencies, with the curious, discon. 
certing gaze of a child. He remarks in 1947: 


Every true poem, although it grows out of tradition, is really without a 
precedent; it leaps out of tradition like a flower to surprise the greenery 


around it. . . . I am trying to give as 0 as possible the experience 
which is pure and isolated in my mind. . . . This is often of childlike 
quality. 


The reader will find many ‘true’ poems of this kind in Unit of Five, 
East of the City, The Transparent Sea, and smaller collections. | 
Others lie uncollected in little magazines. Such a plentiful supply of | 
a very limited product presents difficulties. Unlike the painter, the 
poet can supply the same poem to everyone. There is therefore little 
advantage in working a vein to the end. Moreover, naive imagism 
resists cultivation. The candid eye goes blank or bored, gazing at that 
‘peculiar tint of yellow green’. Dudek’s later career is an interesting 
struggle to explore and expand and redefine, without ever quite 
repudiating, the kind of vision he began with. This struggle shows 
itself in a number of ways: the subject-matter may bocesie more 
aggressively urban and industrial, the figures of speech may allow a 
greater elaboration of conceits, the style may include a good deal of 
spontaneous choral comment between the images, purity of percep 
tion may be used as the seal of a political or ethical program, the 
vocabulary may be respelled and scraped clean. Finally, in such 
pieces as Line and Form or Theory of Art, Dudek writes about the 
nature of pure vision itself, about optics and the focus or tension of 
art, about the forms of a naturalistic Platonism: in short, about the 
aesthetics of Ezra Pound, who is both the hero and the villain of his 
story. 
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With Ezra Pound came tradition, and a PH.D. probably did little 
to lighten the weight. The poet is forced to consider his roots and 
models more seriously. When Sutherland, in Northern Review, 
accused Lampman of being harmed by the influence of Poe, Dudek 
wrote a long letter, insisting that originality must be complemented 
by learning. 

We cut ourselves off from the main tradition of poetry, and from the 

best practice in modern poetry, when we set ourselves against ‘foreign 

influence’ and try to defend something ‘native’ or ‘original’. There is 
nothing native and original but barbarism. . . . In Canada we have 
Raymond Souster, who has the talent of a first-rate poet... ; but his 
experiment has been on a small scale so far. Only recently he has shown 
signs of going deeper into the poetic past, of rounding out and 
strengthening his expression. We must expect a sacrifice before a poet 
can reach his maturity. 

He concludes by inviting Canadian poets ‘to create a native Canadian 

literature by transplanting the great common tradition to our own 

soil and keeping it alive’. Such a manifesto seems to herald a very 


different Dudek from the poet of Unit of Five or East of the City. 
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But Europe (the long poem in ninety-nine sections which Dudek 
went on to publish in 1954) is in fact an attempt to exorcise the 
ghost of Pound, to squeeze from Pound’s tradition only what js 
inescapable and no more, to maintain his own original integrity 
against the past. The naive poet goes on his pilgrimage to Euro 
and, by seeing what has oppressed him in the world of the Cantos 
is relieved of the weight of tradition and made new. The poem ends 
where it began, with the cleansing sea, ‘the uncreated chaos of 
ocean’. ‘Getting started is never easy’, we are told in the last canto, 
But just what do we start on now? Dudek has shown in lyric cycles 
like Twenty-Four Poems, Keewaydin Poems, and Europe the desire 
to maintain his candid stare but to expand beyond the isolated lyric, 
His attempts to find a flexible, sustained verse rhythm from his study 
of Pound’s metrics point in the same direction. His instinct may be 
right, but he may be trying the wrong genre. I have often toyed with 
the idea that he is realfy a narrative poet manqué—still waiting for 
the right story, like all good Romantic poets. 

Dudek’s associate, Irving Layton, is in no sense an unfulfilled 
poet, although for some readers his fulfilment has come late. The 
expanded edition of his selected poems, The Improved Binoculars, 
was published in 1957, after more than 15 years of poetic activity, 
I don’t claim to know the publication history of all Layton’s poems. 
But, with reasonable accuracy, I estimate that no more than ten of the 
117 poems selected appeared in print before 1953. Whether this 
qualifies him as one of our younger poets is a debatable point. There 
are two main, inadequate legends about his career. One is that Lay- 
ton is a vastly prolific poet, a disciple of the learning by doing method, 
who after ten years of perseverance at last learned to write poems and 
earned the reward of his sweat by being called an ‘erudite elegiac 
poet’ in Letters in Canada and praised for his elegance and classicism 
by A. J. M. Smith. The other is that Layton is a neglected, explosive 
genius who published masterpieces like Newsboy and Jewish Main 
Street before 1945. In this version all that happened later on is that 
Layton’s critics discovered what his friends had known all along: that 
he was Cin Northrop Frye’s words) ‘the most considerable Canadian 
talent of his generation’. Neither legend is very convincing, although 
I admit having contributed to the first my self. Only a little can be 
said for Layton as a neglected genius. Whatever their v igour and their 
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occasional well-turned phrase, early Layton is more interesting than 
convincing. He certainly hasn’t found his authentic idiom. But, 
although Layton’s first volumes do not put their unappreciative 
readers to shame, there is one neglected volume later on, Love the 
Conqueror Worm of 1953, in which the authentic Layton is already 
abundantly present in such poems as Cemetery in August, To the 
Girls of My Graduating Class, and Odysseus in Limbo. As for the 
Horatio Alger theory, the Layton of the late 1940s wasn’t that 
prolific, if his printed work is any criterion. He published Here and 
Now, containing thirty-two poems, in 1945, and Now Is The Place, 
containing twenty-seven poems and two short stories, in 1948. The 
overlapping titles are significant. About sixty per cent. of the poems 
in the second volume are reprinted from the first. The really prolific 
period dates from 1952 to the present and sees the production of nine 
books, not including the two Selected Poems. The truth may be that 
when Layton finds he is writing better he likes to write more; and 
the timing of his maturity may simply mean that his talent thrives 
on the experience of teaching poetry, particularly poetry with no 
obvious resemblance to his own. 
This last suggestion is not particularly fanciful. In introducing 
Layton, William Carlos Williams remarks: 
He uses as much slang as suits his fancy or his need, and no more. 
He is not bound by the twentieth century if he does not find its 
language fitting to his purpose, and defies anyone who would bind him 
to that use. His structure of the poetic phrase is eclectic. 
In other words, Layton is the kind of poet whose work becomes more 
unmistakable the more influences he absorbs. He is a learned poet in 
the sense that he learns indiscriminately from whatever comes his 
way out of what used to be called Literature or Life. His poetry 
never reminds us of the distinction. A literary allusion or a compli- 
ment to a friend—they seem no different in kind. I quote one poem 
in full, the powerful Seven O'Clock Lecture: 
Filling their ears 
With the immortal claptrap of poetry, 
Those singular lies with the power 
to get themselves believed, 
The permanent bloom on all time-infected things; 
Indicating the will to falsehood in the hearts of men, 


The music in a pismire’s walk, the necessary glory of dung, 
immortal coal of the universe, 
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Leibniz’s mirroring monads, daybeams of consciousness, 
I see their heads sway at the seven o'clock lecture; 
I imagine they forget the hungers, the desperate fears | 
in the hollow parts of their bodies, 
The physiological smells, the sardine cans, the flitch of bacon, 
The chicken bones gathered neatly 
to one side of the plate; 
Life is horrifying, said Cézanne, 
but this is not 
what he meant who picked flowers blooming 
in the slaughterhouse; he meant the slit throats, 
The bear traps smeared with blood, the iron goads, the frightened 
servant-girl’s Caesarian, 
And this planet dancing about Apollo, 
the blood drying and shining in the sun, 
Turning to Titians, beauty, the Arts .. . 





My heart is parted like the Red Sea. 
It cracks! 
And where the cleft is formed 
The BarsBari carrying their chromium gods 
on their sunburnt arms and uate 
Ride in my nightmares, a hot desert wind 
pushing them swiftly toward these faces 
washed clean of Death and Agony; | 


God! God! Shall I jiggle my gored haunches 
to make these faces laugh? 
Shall the blood rain down on these paper masks? 
Flammonde, Light of the World, in this well-lit 
fluorescent age you are a failure, lacking savvy; 
Gregor Metamorphosis, fantastic bogeylouse, 
you are without meaning to those who nightly 
bed down on well-aired sheets; 
In the fifth row someone pulls out a laundered emotion 
and wipes his long, false nose. 


At last the bell goes, Lear lamenting Cordelia, the wall’s 
piercing cry... 


You may grieve now, gentlemen 


Layton can show delicacy and precision, even in this poem. But we 
are likely to notice other more striking qualities: the unhesitating 
grand gesture that sweeps over discordant mythologies; the direct | 
self-assertion that drags the bleeding pageant of a broken heart, 

cracked like the Red Sea; the Romantic certainty that the poet has | 
chosen a demanding and desperate and ultimately tragic vocation, | 
that his poetry is the saving lie which defeats time and that mankind 
is made to be measured by the imagination; finally, the unexpected 
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low-pitched conclusion, with its ironic, apocalyptic bell heralding the 
leap from laundered grief into real tragedy. If only it had been an 
eight o'clock lecture. Now very few post-war British or American 

oets are likely to try to compete with The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell or the Ode to the West Wind in this strident w ay. What makes 
it possible to try without feeling superfluous? Or, to rephrase the 
question for an unsympathetic reader, why drag out these embarras- 
sing Romantic clichés? How can any poet be so dated with so much 
conviction? 1 have my own answer to the question, which can be 
asked of many more Canadian poets than Layton, but I want to 
reach it by first reconsidering that doubtful quantity, our ‘sense of 
identity’. 

When we speak of a recognizably Canadian poet we usually mean 
a regional poet who uses the distinctive objects and actions of his 
locality as poetic materials. The bricks are home-made, even if the 
design is not. This so-called ‘native tradition’ of poets dominated by 
their environment is no less common today than in the post- 
Confederation period. At the moment the Montreal regionalists seem 
particularly active, but the New Brunswick of Alfred Bailey, Fred 
Cogswell, and Elizabeth Brewster, the Nova Scotia of Charles Bruce, 
the Southern Ontario of James Reaney, the Toronto of Raymond 
Souster, the Winnipeg of M. Morris, and the West Coast of Earle 
Birney are all easy to recognize. But the labels may not always stick. 
Our regionalism is perhaps more a way of looking at things than a 
rooted stance. Although Elizabeth Brewster qualifies as a regionalist 
in her first chapbook, East Coast, her second, Lillooet, is an attempt 
at a more unlocalized every-village, and in her recent poems she 
seems to be applying the methods of regionalism to the landscapes of 
dreams. One of the most striking things about A. M. Klein’s poetry 
is the way the rich and explicit Jewish world of the early poems is 
complemented by the equally rich and explicit French-Canadian 
world of the later ones; and Reaney’s Winnipeg sketches seem just as 
regional as his Stratford recollections. 

Perhaps our identity is to be one of Miss Page’s ‘Permanent 
Tourists’, and our larger sense of place is best expressed by the kind 
of hopping regionalism exemplified in Birney’s North-Star West, 
with its transcontinental series of scenes joined by compressed air, 
and its rapid shifts of perspective. Contemporary poems are, of course, 
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notoriously discontinuous, but there is a kind of continental dis- 
continuity that even Ezra Pound can’t be held responsible for. And, 
on a smaller scale, on the scale of single images and groups of images, 
I wonder if this same perspective is not part of our poetic identity, 
Margaret Avison, the most difficult to classify but in some ways the 
most Canadian of ‘other’ Canadians, expresses in Perspective her 
resistance to the civilized tapering perspectives which may be appro- 
priate to post-Renaissance Europe but which falsify what she sees in 
Canada, with its backgrounds jammed against foregrounds, its fore- 
shortened discontinuity. 


But ho you miss the impact of that fierce 
Raw boulder five miles off? You are not pierced 
By that great spear of grass on the horizon? 
You are not smitten with the shock 
Of the great thundering sky? 
Your law of optics is a quarrel 
Of chickenfeet on paper. Does a train 
Run pigeon-toed? 
But at the end of the poem, infected with fear, the speaker resigns 
herself to pressing out ‘dwindling vistas’ from the ‘massive flux’ and 
‘all its sturdy everlasting foregrounds’. We may be reminded of 
Klein’s Grain Elevator: 
A box: cement, hugeness, and rightangles— 
merely the sight of it —- in my eyes 


mixes up continents and makes a montage 
of inconsequent time and uncontiguous space. 


If Canada is, in Miss Page’s words, ‘A lung-born land’, 
a breath spilling, 


scanned by the valvular heart’s 

field glasses, 
we may expect to focus in spurts, as we gaze through our ‘heart’s/ 
field glasses’ or even our ‘improved binoculars’. 

But of course Layton’s poem of that name is a last judgement ex 
machina, a foreshortening of time as well as space. And although 
remarks on the Canadian poet’s sense of space are inevitably fanciful 
and arbitrary, mine no less than most, something more substantial 
may be said about his sense of poetic time. Klein speaks not merely 
of our ‘uncontiguous space’ but of our ‘inconsequent time’, and he 
is not just being Joycean or writing a prologue to Explorations. We 
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have often been told of our necessary dullness because we had no 
Revolutionary War, no French Revolution, no War Between the 
States. In poetry likewise we had no Renaissance, no Neo-classicism, 
no Romanticism. But one of the advantages of a poetry less than a 
hundred years old is that all the things that couldn’t happen when 
they should have happened keep happening all the time. In Canada 
nothing is more tedious than literary quarrels in which the opponents 
try to date one another—the sort of quarrel which you win by pre- 
tending to react against your opponent's reaction. Here our critics, fed 
on historical surveys of English literature, go easily astray. A lively 
Maritime reviewer has remarked of Phyllis Webb that she falls back 
‘on poses fashionable in Bloomsbury in the 1920s and still considered 
avant-garde in Montreal.’ Whatever one thinks of Miss Webb’s 
poetry, such a remark seems irrelevant—almost, if I may coin a 
phrase, un-Canadian. Having begun a millennium too late, there is 
not much point being correctly fashionable. The Canadian poet can 
be avant-garde with whatever material he chooses. Our tradition in 
time tapers even less than our background in space. This may explain 
why our poets find it easy to be mythological without being con- 
descending or coy. The myths of Jay Macpherson do not emerge 
softly out of the haze of time. Primitive pressures hold the thickly- 
encrusted wit of Anne Wilkinson as in a vice. 


A stripe of tiger, curled 

And sleeping on the ribs of reason 
Prints as clear 

As Eve and Adam, pearled 

With sweat, staring at an apple core. 

I even wonder whether colonialism may not be, in theory at least, 
the most desirable poetic state. It gives you a catholic sense of all 
the things poetry can do without embarrassing you by telling you 
what at this particular moment it can’t. Dudek’s Europe is the sort 
of poem that a nineteenth-century American might have written but 
never did; no contemporary American would think of trying anything 
like it. The post-war British poet, faced with the challenge of tradi- 
tion, is more likely to react like Philip Larkin in Church Going: 

for whom was built 
This special shell? For, though I’ve no idea 


What this accoutred frowsty barn is worth, 
It pleases me to stand in silence here. 
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The Canadian poet has all the models in the language (not to 
mention other languages) at his disposal, but lacks the deadening 
awareness that he is competing with them. This heightened availa- 
bility of poetic resources makes credible a work like Reaney’s A Suit 
of Nettles, with its extraordinary sensitivity to shades and sorts of 
poetic idiom and its willingness to experiment in such a comprehen- 
sive way, or like The Boatman, with its exhaustive, interknit survey 
of a poetic world. The pull of the native tradition is toward the 
inclusive, the self-sustaining, even the encyclopaedic. 

If someone were to ask me about the kind of poetry Canada has 
been producing in the last six or seven years, I would give him a list 
of books something like this: Towards the Last Spike, Trial of a City, 
The Metal and the Flower, Europe, The Hangman Ties the Holly, 
The Improved Binoculars, The Boatman, A Suit of Nettles—and let 
us add, for good measure, the ought-to-be-collected poems of Margaret 
Avison. I find it difficult to imagine much of this being written in 
Great Britain or the United States. It is certainly no guarantee of 
excellence, but the fifties already seem to me the most distinctive 
period in the history of our poetry. 











Epos, a poetry quarterly published at Lake Como, Florida, 
announces that it is interested in receiving work from Cana- 
dian poets. A subscription for four issues of the magazine 
costs two dollars. 












THE PRESIDENT’S MEDALS 1957 


Several years ago the University of Western Ontario Presi- 
dent’s Medals were established for the best poem, short 
story, general article, and scholarly article published in a 
Canadian magazine. Jay Macpherson won the poetry award 
in 1956 for a cycle of poems published in The Tamarack 
Review. The awards for 1957 were announced early in the 
summer, but they received very little publicity. This, then, 
is the complete list of awards: 


SCHOLARLY ARTICLE 
‘The Civil Service and Policy Formation’ 


By j. E. HOpGETTs in The Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Political Science 


SHORT STORY 
‘Anything Can Happen at Christmas’ 


By ERNEST BUCKLER in Chatelaine 


GENERAL ARTICLE 
‘What Kind of Man was Herbert Norman?’ 


By SIDNEY KATz in Maclean’s 





POEM 


‘The April and May Eclogues’ 


By JAMES REANEY in The Tamarack Review 
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Prairie July 


Grass-deep across the lawn the sun 
Goes groping where spiders have spun 
Nocturnal hazards for the moth 

And crass ephemeron. Beyond 

The orchard tumbles to the froth 
Tobacco-stained from frond to frond 
That lines the limit of the river 

Along the fertile mud. I shiver 
Finding the heat damp and intense 
And contemplate it six months hence. 


Six months ago. The staring blank 

Of nullity, numbness; all this rank 

And hectic green a windsmoothed space, 
A void; the blowtorch of the cold 
Searing against your neck and face 
Manifest as a scream; the poled 
Snowfences flickering as you walk. 

A world of sugar, sparkling chalk, 
Sub-zero siccity. What dissent 

Of seasons is more insolent? 


Inevitably man withdraws: 
Stormwindow vision, double doors 
Across impulsiveness. The chat 

Of weather, dollars, other places 
Obedient to a thermostat 
Circulates among cheerful faces. 

In January a headlong driver 
Could take a truck across this river; 
Indoors a detour is the rule 

And haste collides with ridicule. 








So in among the cocktail glasses 

A figure like decorum passes 
Quietly. Moths of conversation 
Flutter from lip to lip, alight 

Upon the trivia of a nation 
Traversing in a single night 

Three thousand miles of glacial pride 
And panic. For you hear outside 
The continental cold, diseased, 
Seething and straining unappeased. 


Do not imagine what you see 

Is commonplace stolidity. 

Moths just as innocent as these 
Hatch out in frozen copses where 
Hysterias fall upon their knees 
Sobbing repentance. Aching air 
Refrigerates, and if you shriek 

The silence that ensues is bleak, 
White with ferocity. In such a wood 
Murder is finally understood. 


But that was winter, and will be 
Again. Air’s prodigality 
Meanwhile lavishes all its blue 
And sun its golden clemencies 
Upon the quiet of the view: 

A manic state. Crab-apple trees 
Where a vestigial tartness lingers 
Solicit only children’s fingers. 

I shiver, sensing summer's scorn, 
And turn again to trim the lawn. 


Joun PETER 
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Reviews 


DIANA GOLDSBOROUGH 


Some New ‘Historicals’ and Others 


The historical novel has so long been the recourse of incompetent 
aspirers to the best-seller lists that it is easy to forget that it is a 
respectable literary form, and can be a great one. War and Peace and 
The Scarlet Letter are both historical novels. At this highest level of 
the genre the background is everywhere secondary to the conflict of 
spirits; it was chosen by the author as providing the best milieu for 
his peculiar problem. Often the past permits a freedom of speech 
that the present does not. Anatole France, writing in a tricky period, 
found he could best discuss the psychology of the purge, the puritan- 
ism that desires a clean sweep, the assumption and corruption of 
power, by writing a novel about a believer in Robespierre and the 
Terror: the result, The Gods are Athirst, is a gem of insight and a 
first-rate historical novel. Thomas Mann, probing the nature of the 
Jew, the exile, the alien, the artist, finds his perfect setting in ancient 
Egypt and produces the matchless Joseph and His Brothers. A great 
craftsman makes another age throw insights on our own. 

Even when not great, the historical novel is rewarding. It finds it 
easier than the ordinary novel to give satisfaction. The scholar- 
novelist, full of his period and eager to impart its horrors and delights, 
is easily forgiven for flaws of characterization. These authors—Scott 
and Stevenson are samples—win a tolerance and enthusiasm for their 
re-creations of their pet eras of the past that they do not elicit for 
their other novels. In The Heart of Midlothian or Kidnapped they 
rise to heights elsewhere unreached. 

The tale-teller turns to the past because he finds it more vivid and 
less trammelling. When he is brilliant, like Dumas or Robert Graves, 
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he can draw his own portraits and establish them with such authority 
that the true historian may find them hardy influences to overcome. 
Sometimes we find the novelist coming out on top. It is amusing to 
find now, for instance, that Dumas’s respective pictures of Fouquet 
and Colbert, refuted so long in the text-books, are now beginning to 
be accepted. 

All these are a far cry from the bosomy best sellers of Yerby, et al. 
in which the violence on every page is chiefly to history and every- 
body talks like Tony Curtis. They are set in the past only to allow 
a more extreme décolleté on the paper-back covers and a swash- 
buckling name on the marquees. After all this gadzookery it is good 
to look at a current crop of ‘historicals’ and rejoice that they achieve 
respectability, and should be memorable. 

The first, The Young Caesar, by Rex Warner, handicaps itself by 
dealing with Caesar in his do-nothing years—do-nothing, that is, from 
history's point of view, not from Caesar’s. These were to be the last 
years that ‘Caesar’ was just a man’s name and not an important name 
at that. ‘Julius’ was a much more important one. We must remember 
that if Caesar had died at forty nothing would be remembered of 
him. His victories, his campaigning even, did not come till after that. 
The greater part of his life was spent in political intrigue in Rome, 
familiarizing himself with the ways of the parties, and seeing that he 
became familiar to them. These are the years Mr Warner describes, 
and at the end he leaves off just where the Commentaries begin. 
‘The last sentence is ‘Meanwhile I sent Titus Labienus on ahead 
to Gaul.’) He writes in the first person and as much in the style of 
the De Bello Gallico as modern English can manage. High schools 
will be missing a bet if they don’t relay great samples for English- 
into-Latin translation. The hitch of course is that the book, like the 
Commentaries, has a ‘public’ style, with its hero always in the forum 
and never in the confessional. Caesar mentions several times that he 
is an idler, or a lecher, or a poet, but he does not allow us to see him 
in these poses. For the private Caesar Thornton Wilder's Ides of 
March is still the book. Mr Warner's knowledge is impressive, but 
he so rigidly refuses to take advantage of hindsight, so austerely 
denies himself any thought that Caesar (or rather, the hero of the 
Commentaries) would not have thought, any vision Caesar would 
not have held, any conclusion his hero could not have come to, that 
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the reader's insight too is hobbled. Only very rarely does Mr Warner 
flaunt his humanity and flout his discipline and that is in the occa- 
sional indulgence of an oblique, and bleak, humour: e.g. Caesar on 
the games: “What particularly attracted attention was a display in 
which a hundred lions were matched against Numidian archers, | 
was somewhat singular in being revolted by the thought of this 
butchery of noble creatures.’ 

Caesar was noted for interest in the past, but never made the 
mistake of considering it anything but antiquarian: he knew a new 
order was necessary. Alfred Duggan’s book, Three’s Company, con- 
tinuing the Roman story with time out for the Gallic wars and an 
assassination, tells of a man whose whole life was that mistake, 
Marcus Aemilius Lepidus was the poor thing who made Mark Ap- 
tony and Octavius Caesar a triumvirate (he turns up in Shake. 
speare’s Antony and Cleopatra and makes about as good a showing 
there as in history) and his story might be called the ‘Biography of a 
Trimmer’. He got his job because of his Aemilian name and patrician 
standing; the other two world-striders wanted a makeweight, and one 
whose patrician integrity stood for something hallowed to the people, 
something they could count on in the violently shifting Rome of 
the civil wars. Mr Duggan proves himself just as much at home in 
Rome of the dying republic as in Rome of the dying empire, or 
England of the Dark Ages or Middle Ages or other periods in which 
he has richly proved hea. He doesn’t try to write like a Roman, 
but employs his same versatile slangy style, this time with more 
feeling. Mr Duggan’s usual fault is heartlessness, but this time his 
wide-eyed objective stare is less hard. There is nothing callous in his 
treatment of Lepidus, who on the surface would appear to deserve it 
more than Cerdic or the Plantagenets Mr Duggan has been cruel to 
in the past. He makes of the bewildered patrician not only a symbolic 
but a touching figure. For in the person of Lepidus the old order 
passed, and he never knew what hit him, or Rome. He grew to love 
so much the power he was given for being the personification of the 
old virtues that he gave the virtues up, gradually but completely. His 
consent to the bloody proscription (the one that took Cicero) in 
spite of his belief in the Triumvirate’s putting an end to the era of 
proscriptions was the dividing point; after that his incompetence 
increased with his degradation until the final humiliating scene in 
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the Sicilian camp. For the second time his soldiers desert him, 
Octavius is triumphant, and there is nothing for a Roman of the 
old school to do but fall on his sword. But Lepidus is not even that 
any more. As Mr Duggan describes it, the scene is very moving. His 
faithful captain, his Enobarbus, sets him the example, saying that 
if Octavius is the best Roman it is time for a man to join the 
ancestors. But Lepidus . . 

The minor characters are all excellently drawn, from Lepidus’s 
Greek slave to Octavius himself, whom the book leaves Caesar and 
triumphant, still to be Prince, Emperor, and August One. Mr Dug- 
gan’s power is such that throughout the book we have had Lepidus’s 
view of him, and cannot imagine the sickly, mean-minded little snob 
as ever amounting to any thing at all. As for the Greek slave, Euno- 
mus, it is by following his advice that Lepidus makes the only bright 
moves he does make. Eunomus is a wily one indeed, and part of the 
fascination of the book is the expectation of seeing him crucified. 
Three’s Company has a delightful and revealing jacket design by 
Michael Ayrton. 

A recession of 1,200 years and we are in the scene of The King 
Must Die. Here Mary Renault muscles in on the territory of Robert 
Graves. It is the semi-legendary period when the sway of matriarchs 
and the Great Earth Mother was giving way to the rule of men and 
the Olympian gods. The old order, according to Mr Graves, was a 
Golden Age, but Miss Renault, turning against her sex, sees it as 
quite other. Her hero is Theseus, and everywhere he goes sunshine, 
in the form of right-living kingship, follows him. His sense of mission 
sends him from Troizen, an entering-wedge male-ruled Achaean 
state, to Eleusis to Attica to Crete, where he becomes an early torero 
in Minos’s bull-ring, conspires against the existing regime and with 
the aid of a helpful earthquake overthrows it. This is all told at a 
good rattling pace and is mightily entertaining, especially the episode 
in Eleusis where Theseus becomes the spouse of the queen, not 
knowing that kings in Eleusis have a short life span. In fact when 
their year is up they are killed for the good of the crops and the 
debonair queen marries another. Needless to say, Theseus changes 
all this. His winning of the right of a king of Eleusis to a night out 
with the boys is very amusing. And when you think that all this 
interlude is ‘expanded from the legendary fight with Kerkyon, you 
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can admire the author's imaginative vigour (I won't say research), 
Part of the fun of the book lies in discovering what Miss Renault 
has done with the various legends. The Minotaur, for example, be 
comes a bloat subversive Prince of Wales, a sort of Prinny of 
Cnossus. We have Orpheus helping to raise Stonehenge. And 
Ariadne is rejected because she participates with too much en- 
thusiasm in the Dionysian orgies on Naxos, where they too tear the 
king-god apart every year. Theseus finds her asleep and covered with 
blood, an intimate part of the victim clutched in her hand. If 
Hollywood makes a film of The King Must Die | want to see that 
scene. (Tony Curtis's last big part, boy.) Ariadne, proved of the 
Old Time religion, is no fit wife for a king of Athens, and the end 
of the book leaves Theseus womanless, approaching the shore which 
he now rules. He has rather nastily caused his father's suicide. Miss 
Renault's Theseus is a fate-conscious life-challenger, intent on prov- 
ing himself one of the Elect—i.e. the son of a god—and a living 
human father is no part of his plan. We leave him well on the way 
to becoming Racine’s puritanical tyrant—and no less fascinating for 
that. Incidentally, those who know Miss Renault’s previous preoccu- 
pations in The Charioteer and The Last of the Wine will be glad 
to learn that homosexuality is touched on only glancingly. Perhaps 
the big stuff is being saved for the sequel, when Theseus meets 
Pirithods and the author slides back into the old groove. Meanwhile 
this is delightful. 

Reworking the Arthurian legends we have that medievalist ex. 
traordinary, Mr T. H. White. For Mr White has no truck with those 
who look on King Arthur as a sort of woad-caked depressed Briton 
trudging about in the fifth century; he sets him firmly in the period 
he appealed to—the twelfth to the fourteenth century. King Arthur 
replaces one or all of the Plantaganets, who Mr W hite insists are a 
mythical family. The Once and Future King is four books in one. 
Only the last book is new. The first two, The Sword in the Stone 
and The Witch in the Wood, are part of every properly educated 
young person’s background. Mr White has been tampering with 
them lately to fit them into his general scheme. The Witch in the 
Wood is re-titled The Queen of Air and Darkness and now contains 
more doctrinaire passages on King Arthur as opposer of the Celts, or 


Old Ones (racial strife) and the evils of taking up the sword against 
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them (Is Might Right?). Well, that’s all right. But in The Sword in 
the Stone the story of Arthur's childhood in the castle of Sir Ector, 
with Merlyn as his tutor, the Scythians and the giant Galapas have 
vanished to make way for Morgan Le Fay, and worst of all the real 
witch in the wood, Madam Mim, has been taken out in order to make 
room for descriptions of life among ants and wild geese. My favourite 
chapter, Madam Mim’s duel with Merlyn, where each must turn 
into an animal that will best the other, has been jettisoned. In the 
duel finally Merlyn became an elephant and the witch an aullay, a 
horse-like monster eight times as big as an elephant; Merlyn only 
escaped by turning himself into an assortment of deadly germs which 
soon slew the aullay —cheating, of course, because germs hadn’t been 
heard of yet. Merlyn lived backwards and had the advantage of 
twentieth-century memories. (Since he was young at the time of the 
Hitler war and apparently had his formative years at an Edwardian 
house party, it would be interesting to know how long it took him to 
grow. He was born of course at the end of the world.) Well, this has 
gone and I feel an Orwellian interlude on ants is a poor exchange. 
Mr White wants Arthur and us to know that we should live like 
wild geese and not like ants, but I feel he is letting his convictions 
suppress his talents. 

The third book, The Ill-made Knight, is less well known, and 
deservedly, as it deals with adults. Lancelot is the hero, whom Mr 
White sees as an ugly-faced God-haunted sinner, and his story, and 
Arthur's and Guenever’s, is continued in the new book The Candle 
in the Wind. Here Mordred, the child conceived at the end of The 
Queen of Air and Darkness, looms larger and larger as the conspirator 
who causes the downfall of the guilty trio (for Arthur feels just as 
guilty as his wife and friend) and brings the Arthurian reign to a 
close. The end leaves Arthur on the eve of the last great battle, 
handing on his story to a page at his court, young Tom Malory 
himself. 

It is this book that shows up most clearly the author’s faults. It is 
not so much that the grown-up Arthur is dull Cone is not halfway 
through before wishing the poor king in Eleusis). Arthur has always 
been dull—no artist has ever made him otherwise—but here the lovers 

(Jenny and Lance) are embarrassing. This is because they embarrass 


Mr White, as they never did Malory. Mr White has ‘prep-school 
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emotions and his lovers are the victims. The dialogue is prep-school. 
Arthur says: ‘I want to get hold of a lot of people who are good at 
games, to help with an idea I have.’ And Lancelot of Galahad: ‘He's 
a lovely person, really.’ When he wants to talk impressively he has 
to resort to the words of Malory. It’s a sad commentary on what 
centuries of empire-building and public-school education have done 
to the Englishman’s powers of communication. 

It is wrong to say that White writes for children—that is not the 
reason for the unfortunate mannerisms, such as beginning sentences 
with ‘Now .. .’ It is true children will love the book, but a parent 
who sets out to read it to a child will get the shock of his life. White 
has a childlike mind himself. He is not really interested in sexual 
love. Lance and Jenny sleep with each other, but sex is like a dose 
of medicine to be swallowed but not enjoyed. No, what will shock 
a parent is the child’s cruel attentive eye to the detail of violence. Old 
medieval practices, such as hanging children up by their sinews and 
scalding cats alive for their bones Cone of which is guaranteed to 
make you invisible), are freely mentioned. A most memorable chapter 
in The Queen of Air and Darkness describes a unicorn hunt—here 
talent and doctrine pull together. The vicious little Orkney brothers 
want to catch a unicorn to impress their mother. They do catch the 
beautiful white shining creature and kill it brutally. They do not 
know how to disembowel it properly (although your child should be 
able to do so after reading White) and make a dreadful mess of it. 
Finally in despair they hack off the head and drag it home, filthy and 
with its light gone. What went wrong? Excellent, and you get the 
idea, but the sort of thing that is apt to send the average parent to 
Enid Blyton. No, White does not write for children. He writes for 
himself, and if his emotions are cribbed, they also are what drive him 
to those enthralling hobby horses. You must take the rough with the 
smooth. No-one is White’s match when it comes to dealing with 
jousts, jesses, pele towers, peregrines, moats, merlins, caravels, lion- 
cels, libbards, foins or fewmets (do you know about fewmets?). The 
layman can only read in round-eyed admiration. But as for this being 
the definitive handling of the Matter of Britain for our day—pooh. 
I suspect when critics say that they mean they are afraid no-one else 
is going to try it. 
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Turning away from historical novels altogether we have the first 
two novels of Lawrence Durrell’s projected foursome—three sides of 
space and one of time, according to him, after the Theory of Rela- 
tivity, but don’t let it bother you. (Are we io have novels next on the 
pattern of the Unified Field Theory?) What we have in the spatial 
sides already published are novels in the style of South Wind or 
Nightwood. Alexandria (Egypt, not Washington) is the setting, the 
cage of C. P. Cavafy, whom Mr Durrell quotes liberally. In this 
cage are a group of expatriates, Jews, Greeks, Syrians, English, 
French, Italians, Egyptians—for in pre-Nasser Egypt even the Egypt- 
jan was expatriate—and the Irish schoolteacher-narrator whose name 
we don’t learn till well on in the second book. The first book, Justine, 
gives the narrator’s view of his love affair with Justine, a restless 
nymphomaniac society woman of the type we have become so fami- 


liar with since Brett Ashley. The second book, Balthazar, gives a 
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homosexual friend’s interlinear on the narrator's manuscript. Justine, 
it appears, was only using the schoolteacher as a cover-up for her real 
romance with an English novelist, Pursewarden. This romance, like 
all her others, is unhappy, and the reader is apt to have Pursewarden’s 
tired view of Justine: “. . . you foist yourself on us as a problem, 
perhaps because you have nothing else to offer.’ But Justine, who 
ends as a red-faced grubby-handed peasant in an Israeli kibbutz, and 
serve her right, is not the real interest of the novels. The personalities 
who circle her—her sensitive Egyptian husband Nessim, and Nessim’s 
veiled mother, former lover of Mountolive, the British plenipoten- 
tiary (the next book is Mountolive); Capodistria, the satyr, whom 
Justine blames for her life and who was or was not shot during the 
duck shoot on Lake Mareotis; Scobie, the English ex-Serviceman 
who, with his crucifix and secret sin, could be Graham Greene’s at 
85; Melissa, Darley’s Greek mistress, who has a child by Messim; 
and Clea, the calm blonde she-painter who, I suspect, is going to end 
up with Darley—these are alternating figures of ever-expanding in- 
terest, as they show different profiles to every beholder. Justine says: 
‘If I wrote I would try for a multi-dimensional effect in character, a 
sort of prism-sightedness. Why should not people show more than 
one profile at a time?’ This is Durrell’s policy, and what he means by 
a spatial novel. In the fourth novel we will stop seeing the same 
incidents through different eyes, and move ahead. I think readers of 
Justine and Balthazar are eagerly awaiting the publication date. 


Rex Warner. THe Younc Caesar. Collins. 318 pp. $3.50. 


Alfred Duggan. Turee’s Company. British Book Service. 285 pp. 
$3.50. 


Mary Renault. THe Kinc Musr Dre. Longmans Green. 371 pp. 
$3.25. 

T. H. White. THe Once anp Future Kune. Collins. 677 pp. $5.50. 

Lawrence Durrell. Justine. British Book Service. 253 pp. $3.25. 
Bartuazar. British Book Service. 250 pp. $3.50. 
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KENNETH MacLEAN 


Hemlow’s Burney 


One feeling we get from Boswell’s Life of Johnson is that of the 
mystery which surrounds literary life and creation. Boswell played 
into these airs by ceremony and other cultish attitudes as he rever- 
enced the muttering Johnson. It may stand as a tribute to Miss 
Hemlow that she has so nicely felt and set forth an artist’s mystery 
in her life of this daughter of Dr Burney and this young friend of 
Dr Johnson. Evelina was not begun by this teen-age girl without 
strange intensities which included devotion to a charming priest-like 
father, and also to the older Samuel Crisp, to whom this marvellous 
girl repaired at intervals, crossing wild and muddy common to get to 
Chessington Hall. The relations of older and younger in the ex- 
perience of creation is a fascinating theme in this sensitive biography. 
‘’Tis a foolish thing to attach oneself to old men as you & I do,’ Mrs 
Thrale wrote to her. For her too there was the secret kept from the 
envious stepmother, the intimate family joking, the ‘snugship’, the 
cold rooms in the Newton House where the candles burned late into 
the night. These stirring themes of creation are the more striking in 
Miss Hemlow’s work as they are carried quietly and indirectly, 
principally through abundant, fresh factual detail. This is one of the 
several splendid eighteenth- century biographies to appear in recent 
years, several of them, like Miss Hemlow’s, the work of scholars of 
this continent making use of the great resources provided by Ameri- 
can collecting. 

What we might value most in Fanny Burney as novelist and 
diarist could be the fine delicacy of the observation, the innocent 
lightness in the wit, the ‘gentle shove’. She was best amused by the 
small vulgarity, the slightly out-of-line, the small difference in voice. 
The daughter of Dr Burney had an ‘attentive ear’, catching the ripple 
in the full flowing voice of London; hearing, too, soft strains of 
Handel coming up through Windsor rooms. Her refinement was, at 
its best, in the spirit of the eighteenth-century mind. Miss Hemlow 
has not chosen to examine this temper chiefly, neither in her sections 
on the writings nor more largely in the biography. The critical sec- 
tions (not her best chapters) tend to expose the moral and melo- 
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dramatic liabilities in Fanny Burney’s writing. For the person herself 
we must rather assume the bubbling spirit which charmed a queen, 
the full grin which charmed her family. Miss Hemlow’s life rather 
stresses the more earnest Fanny Burney, who was made of that firm 
English stuff that endured for eighty years. We do indeed hear the 
laughter of Streatham Place, but more generally we are struck with 
a moral spirit which resisted such weak things as a Thrale-Piozzi 
marriage, and at the same time covered up for one brother who 
pilfered and another who eloped with a young half-sister. Her public 
earnestness threw her in the direction of Tory connections and of 
Charlotte’s rather common court, which she served for five years. It 
kept her away from the freedoms of the romantics, and from their 
best imaginings. ‘Anything highly beautiful I have almost an aver- 
sion to reading alone.’ The forward morality lies behind what seems 
to be a rather characteristically English form of compulsive writing. 
It perhaps encouraged, too, an appetite for danger, a certain taste for 
those perils which threaten and confirm propriety. This stronger 
Burney again appears to be presented without emphasis other than 
that of splendidly arranged fact. 

Yet this is to understate the biographer’s achievement. For Miss 
Hemlow has written well, with a proper narrative and dramatic skill, 
and with well-considered warmth. She is especially successful with 
her scenes and places—that cold Kew mansion, its landings piled with 
coal, to which George III was first removed when he became sud- 
denly so hurried and so voluble. The spirit of the English scene is 
particularly appropriate in the study of one who was by nature drawn 
into traditional settings and who wished her son and all her family 
to succeed (they didn’t, quite) in such areas. Mayfair, Norbury 
Park, Bath (where one can live best with least) are finely and 
variously touched. The settings do change. “This is no siécle for those 
who love their home, or who have a home to love.’ 

This biography includes some extremely interesting social history, 
especially in the region of French-English relations. Fanny Burney, 
at the age of forty-one, married the handsome Monsieur (later 
Comte) Alexandre d’Arblay, who came to England with French 
refugees settling at Juniper Hall, near Norbury Park. Fanny and her 
husband built Camilla Cottage in West Humble, Surrey, living here 
until they moved to France and Napoleon in 1802. This English- 
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French story of the Revolution and Napoleonic era seems freshly 
oblique. D’Arblay applied for a commission under Napoleon to help 
suppress the natives in Santo Domingo (shades of Toussaint L’Ov- 
verture!). He was, he hoped, to be allowed a neutral position in 
regard to England. Napoleon wanted none of this shilly-shallying, 
and wrote him so. The d’Arblays turned out to see the reviews of the 
First Consul. Their son went through the Paris schools while Eng- 
land fought France. The students disliked him, not because he was 
a foreigner but because he did too well in his courses. Fanny and her 
husband were both with Louis XVIII before Waterloo—Fanny in 
Brussels, where she will describe with great power this war-wounded 
city (‘murder rather than fighting’). Meanwhile her husband re 
cruited Napoleon’s deserters for Wellington, whose distaste for the 
music of ‘Rule Britannia’ this diarist observed. The d’Arblays re 
turned together to Paris through a France which, at another time, 
had not won her own victory and was depressingly occupied by her 
saviours. This French story is one to modify and humanize historical 
memories. D’Arblay himself, who at first seems only harmless, be 
comes by his own convention something of a hero who can perform 
the honours of war and of love. He is not less appealing as he appears 
to become a separable part of his wife’s life. He died in Bath, where 
they had set up their ‘winter's tent’. Inscriptions of the kind attached 
to this Frenchman’s grave were not an uncommon sight in different 
parts of the world at that time—in Bath there, in Newport here. It 
was in her best idiom that Fanny Burney wrote ‘I often make cha 
teaus in the air that will re-unite us all.’ The French moments in this 
biography seem especially moving—not least that bright night of 
English victory in 1814 to which old Dr Burney could not be roused. 


Joyce Hemlow. Tue History oF Fanny Burney. Oxford. 544 pp. 


$6.95. 


LOLITA. Vladimir Nabokov. Long- the least bit inhibited. It is the amaz 


mans (Putnam). 319 pp. $5.75. ing work of a brilliantly imaginative 
Russian-American who is in love with 
The hero has an ‘inherent singu- the English language (as few native 


larity’: his sexual preference is for born writers are) and in incredible, 
certain little girls around ten or dazzling command of it. The unfold- 
twelve whom he calls ‘nymphets’. But —_ing of his grotesque tale—every line 
his story is not pornographic, nor is it of it pulsing with the ecstasies/agonies 
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of his obsession, his — very 
funny, horrifying, and at times oddly 


beautiful. Read it. 


THE SECRET OF LUCA. Ignazio 
Silone. Musson (Harper). 184 pp. 
$3.00. 


There is something of a voice of the 
past about Silone, whose career as a 
novelist we associate with Arthur 
Koestler (and where is he now?) and 
André Malraux (today’s art historian 
and revolutionary of the Right). Any- 
one who knows Silone’s other books 
will find this new novel in a line of 
direct descent from Fontamara; it is 
a small, painful tragedy like the pain 
that came to the bewildered peasants 
§ Fontamara. Luca returns to an 
Italian village after forty years in 
prison for a murder he did not com- 
mit. Andrea, a man of politics and 
public life, wants to discover the real 
justice of the case even after forty 
years, but he is frustrated in the end 
by the depth of Luca’s acceptance and 
understanding. There is something of 
the past about this novel, but there is 
also a broadening of Silone’s con- 
tinuing investigation of that territory 
where society and the soul of one 
man have their confused and some- 
times fatal encounters. After all these 
years Silone’s sombre passion still rises 
above the limitations he has deliber- 
ately imposed upon himself as an 
artist. 


THE ART OF TRAVEL. Henry 
James. Edited by Morton Dauwen 


Zabel. Doubleday. 567 pp. $6.25. 


A collection of travel pieces Henry 
James wrote between 1870 and 1907 
on the United States, England, 
France, and Italy. They are drawn 
from periodicals such as the old Na- 
tion, Lippincott’s, The Century, and 
The Atlantic Monthly, as well as 
from travel books James wrote, chief 
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among them Transatlantic Sketches, 
Portraits of Places, Italian Hours, and 
The American Scene. It is highly 
unlikely that anyone would possess 
all these treasures, so Mr Zabel is to 
be praised for collecting the outstand- 
ing and most revealing of James's 
work as a fldneur, as the Jacobean 
style put it. 

“The articles should be of as much 
interest to the traveller as to the 
Jamesian scholar, proving as they do 
how little places change. (Two big 
exceptions, as we shall see.) The 
modern traveller may envy James his 
freedom of expression. He can refer 
to the English lower classes and re- 
veal that they are often tiresome; he 
can say the French aren’t gentlemen; 
he can say New York is an alien city; 
he can castigate Italian dirt—it is a 

rime pleasure to see how the circum- 

ocutory Jamesian style can communi- 
cate the notion of ‘plumbing’ without 
ever mentioning the word—and he 
can find English sermons ridiculous; 
all in the most delicate and admirable 
way. The modern may nod if he can’t 
applaud. 

The exceptions are the cities of 
London and New York. Venice, Paris 
(James, along with Hugo and most 
other discriminating tastes, disliked 
Haussman’s new Paris of boulevards 
and vistas—he thought the city had 
cast off its own history), Rome, 
Florence, Carcassone, Wells, Concord, 
even Washington, are recognizably 
the same; but London—can “this be 
London James talks of, with its over- 
whelming hum of power and its 
‘heady tremendous pace’ where the 
stranger is overwhelmed with hos- 
pitality, so that he can hardly find a 
minute to do any work? This is how 
people talk of New York today, and 
a little investigation will reveal that 
is how tourists have always talked of 
the city—whether Babylon, Athens, 
or Rome-—that happened to be the 
hub of world power at the time. As 
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for New York, James describes a dif. 
ferent and more old-world, provincia] 
city from the one we know, but he 
could see where it was heading. He 
visited Ellis Island and found it 
age experience. He regretted the 
oss of the homogeneous tradition, but 
knew better than to cling to it. With 
rare perceptiveness he says of the 
new: ‘We must go more than halfway 
to meet it.’ 

Diana GoLpsBoroucy 


THE SICILIAN VESPEBRS. Steven 
Runciman. Macmillan (C ambridge), 


370 pp. $5.50. 


In the English-speaking tradition the 
Middle Ages is Hastings to Bosworth, 
with glorious side-excursions to Acre, 
Crecy, and Agincourt; the thirteenth 
century is bad King John, weak King 
Henry, and the Hammer of the Scots, 
Sir Steven Runciman shows us a 
thirteenth century in which the king. 
dom of Sicily is the Great Power and 
England is a frontier outpost of Nor- 
man-Angevin civilization; in which 
the great issues lie between the Latin 
church and the Greek, and within the 
Latin world between the papacy and 
the empire. The lay reader who keeps 
a firm grip on himself through the 
a dynastic and __ papal 
tangles of the early chapters will be 
rewarded not only with a convenient 
Who's Who of the Divine Comedy 
but with an absorbing character-study 
of a fascinating political figure in 
Charles of Anjou, who would prob 
ably have become overlord of the 
known world but for a sudden riot 
one evening in Palermo. 


GRANITE & RAINBOW. Virginia 
Woolf. Clarke, Irwin (Hogarth). 
239 pp. $4.00. 


Granite & Rainbow is the sixth col- 
lection of Virginia Woolf's essays and 
criticism and includes articles written 
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as early as 1909 and as late as 1940. im many centuries, bringing her dis- 
That she entitled the two published cerning mind to bear on, among 
during her lifetime, The Common others, Sir Thomas Browne, Sterne, 
Reader: First and Second Series, is Defoe, Swift, the Victorians, the 
proof of her intent—to recount, almost Russians, Proust, Henry James—and 
casually, her many pleasures and oc- Hemingway. There, surely, one would 
casional discomforts in literature. She expect her to falter. What could 
is perceptive rather than analytical. Hemingway have to say to Virginia 
Her approach to books was fixed be- Woolf? And what would she have to 
fore the new criticism established the say of him? Yet nothing she wrote in 
mode of the specialist, and the spe- 1927 after the publication of Men 
cialists their several systems of ana- Wéithout Women seems inappropriate 
lysis. Virginia Woolf had no system. today—no mean achievement with the 
She strolls through literature, at ease bulk of his work still unwritten. 


Contributors 


Hucu Hoop is a young Canadian now teaching in Hartford, Con- 
necticut. “The Isolation Booth’ is his first published story. 


Rosert Futrorp is a free-lance Toronto writer who contributes 
regularly to Canadian and American magazines and to the csc. His 
investigation of television Westerns appeared in our Spring Issue. 


Invinc Layton was identified in our last issue, but his poems were 
omitted at the last moment. He is of course the well-known Montreal 
poet, and the poems in this issue have just been published in his 
latest book, A Laughter in the Mind, published in the United States 
by Jargon Press and in Canada by Contact Press. 


Howarp O’Hacan lives in Victoria, B.C., and his articles and short 
stories have appeared in many Canadian and American magazines. 
Doubleday has just published his book Wilderness Men. 
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Atpen A. Now tan lives in Hartland, New Brunswick, and is news 
editor of a weekly newspaper. A collection of his poetry, The Rose 
and the Puritan, is being published this fall by the University of 
New Brunswick as the fourth in its series of Fiddlehead Poetry 


Books. 


Frank Davies is Editorial Art Director of Industrial Publications 
for the Maclean-Hunter Publishing Company. He is President of 
the Society of Typographic Designers of Canada which recently co- 
sponsored the national triple exhibition Typography ’58. 


D. G. Jones teaches at the Ontario Agricultural College. A collection 
of his poems, Frost on the Sun, has been published by Contact Press, 


Paut West is an English poet and critic now teaching at Memorial 
University in St John’s, Newfoundland. He published an essay on 
Albert Camus in a recent issue of New World Writing. 


Grorce Wat.acz is an Irish painter, sculptor, and etcher whose 
work has been shown in Montreal and Toronto. A graduate of 
Trinity College, Dublin, he studied and taught in England for a 
number of years and now teaches art in Oakville, Ontario. 


Mitton Witson is literary editor of The Canadian Forum, and his 
reviews of such young poets as Daryl Hine and Jay Macpherson have 
been a feature of that magazine. He teaches English at Trinity 
College, ‘Toronto. 


Joun Peter teaches at the University of Manitoba. He has published 
a number of short stories, and his critical essays have appeared in a 
number of the literary quarterlies in England and the United States. 


Diana GoxpssoroucH has been a frequent contributor. Many 
readers will recall her essay on Leningrad published in our Summer 
(1957) Issue. 

KENNETH MacLean, who teaches English at Victoria College, To 
ronto, wrote a review of The Letters of Edward Gibbon for our 
first issue. 
ALLAN FLEMING, who designed our new cover, is Typographic 
Director of Cooper & Beatty, Limited and Instructor in Typography 
at the Ontario College of Art. 
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ALAN GOWANS’s book is many things. 

It is an illuminating panorama 

of Canadian architecture 

written with a masterly blend 

of urbane wit and scholarly thoroughness 

for both the expert and the novice. 

It is a delightful introduction 

to Canadian architecture in particular 

and to the principles of architecture in general; 
at the same time 

it provides students 

with the most complete treatment of the subject, 
in pictures and text, 

ever published. 

Finally, 

as a distinguished picture-book 

of Canadian buildings— 

magnificent and mean, 

primitive and progressive— 

it is unique. 


$7.95 
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Some Account of MATONABBEE, and of the eminent Services 
which he rendered to his Country, as well as to the 
Hudfon's Bay Companyss. SAMUEL HEARNE, 
Martonassee was the fon of a Northern Indian by a flave 

woman, who was formerly bought from fome Southern In- 

dians who came to Prince of Wales’s Fort with furrs, &c. 
It is impoflible for any man to have been more punctual 


in the performance of a promife than he was; his fcrupulous 
adherence to truth and honefty would have done honour 
to the moft enlightened and devout Chriftian, while his 
benevolence and univerfal humanity to all the human 
race, according to his abilities and manner of life, could 
not be exceeded by the moft illuftrious perfonage now on 
record. 
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